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A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 


Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
“‘ Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is 
the result. 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 

It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 

It ts very effective in the early stage of Diarrhxa by removing the irritating cause. 

Be prepared for emergencies by alway's keeping a bottle in the house. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


Caterpillar Attacks on 
Fruit Trees in the Spring 


May be prevented during October, A R M LI F 
A c Ni F B AN D | G G R r AS E and Cambridge Graduate receives PUPILS. Educational 


Bees, Gardening, Carpentry, &c.; unting, Fishing, 
GREAS E-PROOF PAPER BAN DS Ground Shooting, Cricket, 
. Pretty Garden. Photographs and all particulars upon 
14 1b. Tin of Grease, 4/-; Roll of Paper, 4/6 (suf- application to M.A. CanTAB., Brocas, HEvVER, KENT. 
ficient for small orchard) ; 7 lb. Grease, 2/3 ; 
Half Roll of Paper, 2/6 


| ACHE CHEMICAL Co., Ltd., Tonbridge, Kent. 


Mount Vernon Hospital for Consumption 
and DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


HAMPSTEAD and NORTHWOOD. 


Chairman— HENRY STEDALL, Esq. 


The Committee of Management most earnest] 
the Hospitals at Hampstead and Northwood. 


Until the present liabilities of the Hospital are liquidated, it will not be possible to open more than the present 
number of Beds. £48,000 required annually. 


y plead for greater financial support to enable them to maintain 


£1,000 will Endow a Bed. £500 will Endow a Cot. 


Bankers—Messrs. HOARE, 37, Fleet Street, E.C. Cheques may be sent to— 
Offices—7, Fitzroy Square, W. WILLIAM J. MORTON, Secretary. 


STATE CARRIAGE AT ENTRANCE OF KNOWSLEY HALL 
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The Badminton Magazine 


“ THE COLOURS ” 


X.—THE EARL OF DERBY 
Black ; White Cap 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


SoME years ago I endeavoured to persuade Lord Stanley, as he then 
was, to write an article for this magazine on the racing history of 
his family ; for I thought it likely that there would be all sorts of 
interesting documents at Knowsley which in all probability had 
never been published. We had some correspondence on the subject, 
and some conversation on various racecourses; but Lord Stanley 
accepted the Postmaster-Generalship, became too busy to write, and 
though he once or twice faintly revived my hopes as to what he might 
do when less occupied, the article is still unwritten. Of all the great 
families who have been associated with the Turf none can be more 
noteworthy than that which has given a name to what is still 
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regarded as the greatest race in the world—The Derby, and to the 
greatest race likewise for fillies—The Oaks; for, as most readers are 
doubtless aware, this latter was named after the seat of the Earls in 
Surrey, and the then Lord Derby won it in the year of its inaugura- 
tion, 1779, with his filly Bridget, a daughter of Herod. 

There is an idea that since the earliest days of what may be 
called regulated racing the Earls of Derby have always had well- 
filled stables, and one occasionally hears it remarked that it is 
strange to find the name so seldom occurring in the list of winners 
of classic events. It will surprise very many modern racegoers 


KNOWSLEY HALL 
(Photograph by Topical Press} 


to be told that the present stable was started by the late Earl as 
recently as 1893, and that he appeared amongst winning owners for 
the first time in 1894 with the modest record of £896 won in four 
races. In earlier days it is true that the name was familiar. A Lord 
Derby won the Two Thousand Guineas of 1856 with Fazzoletto by 
Orlando, and the One Thousand Guineas four years later with 
Sagitta, by Longbow. Only one Derby has fallen to the family 
which gave the race its title, that of 1787, won by Sir Peter Teazle 
by Highflyer. Besides Bridget’s Oaks, Hermione won the race in 
1794 and Lord Stanley’s Iris in 1851; but it may be regarded as 
somewhat strange that until last month no Lord Derby had ever won 
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the Leger. In the present article I am writing about the colours 
since the revival of 1894, that is during the eighteen years they 
were carried by the horses of the sixteenth Earl, and of those 
belonging to his successor, who as Lord Stanley always ran a few 
horses of his own, though he never had the good fortune—which he 
is happily enjoying at the present time-—to own anything in the first 
rank. 

In 1893 a few animals were bought with the result already 
mentioned, and next year Lord Stanley attended the Newmarket 
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CANTERBURY PILGRIM 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


July Sales intent on purchasing. He was a liberal buyer on behalf 
of his father, among the lots which fell to his nod having been 
Canterbury Pilgrim, a chestnut daughter of Tristan and Pilgrimage 
(winner of both Two Thousand and One Thousand Guineas in 
1878), the filly having come up at the dispersal of the Sefton 
stud consequent on the death of the Duchess of Montrose. Lord 
Stanley continued bidding throughout the week, obtaining a brown 
son of Melanion and Amalgam for 620 guineas ; a bay colt by Friar’s 
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Balsam—Galopin—Mother Superior for 450 guineas ; a bay daughter 
of Hazlemere and Lightning, 130 guineas; a chestnut daughter of 
Bend Or and Link Girl, 450 guineas; Golden Rule by Royal 
Hampton—Meteora, 810 guineas: Bunnyfoot, a bay filly by Sure- 
foot—Strathardle, 610 guineas; Queen Monmouth by King Monmouth 
—Estuary, 270 guineas ; Royal Armour, a bay son of St. Simon and 
Orsova, goo guineas. At the Second July Sales a brown filly by 
Chippendale—Cariotta, 210 guineas, and a brown son of Chillington 
and Jubilant, 370 guineas, were added. The only high-priced one, 
that is to say over a thousand guineas, was Canterbury Pilgrim, for 


THE AVENUE, HUYTON LODGE, KNOWSLEY HALL 
(Photograph by Brown, Rarnes, and Bell, Liverpool) 


whom 1,800 guineas was paid; and her career is in a way instruc- 
tive. 

She did not appear until the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster 
in 1895, and ran last to the late Duke of Westminster’s Omladina, 
who beat Mr. Walter Johnstone’s Mimic, among those behind being 
Lord Zetland’s Jolly Boat and Mr. Douglas Baird’s Santa Maura, 
who was to win the One Thousand Guineas next year. Canterbury 
Pilgrim was then last of four runners for the Prendergast Stakes. 
She got third for the Knowsley Nursery carrying 7st. 61b., but was 
nowhere with 1 lb. more for the Chesterfield Nursery at Derby won 
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by Galeazzo carrying gst. It is highly probable that at the end of 
this year some of those writers who are in the habit of discoursing 
on the folly of paying long prices for yearlings had much to say 
about the failure of the daughter of Tristan and Pilgrimage. She 
had won nothing as a two-year-old. Galeazzo, himself only hovering 
on the verge of the first class, had given her 21lb. and lost her. 
What could be hoped from a filly with such a record? And how 
much of the 1,800 guineas was she worth? I do not remember 
that these thing were written, but it is more than likely that 
something of the sort appeared, and if so it showed the short- 
sightedness of the critics. Canterbury Pilgrim as a three-year-old 
did not run till the Oaks, for which the Prince of Wales’s 
Thais, who had won the One Thousand by a head from Santa 
Maura, was a hot favourite at 13 to 8. Canterbury Pilgrim 
won by a couple of lengths, Thais second, an early triumph for 
Mr. George Lambton, to whom the horses had been entrusted. 
The filly failed to justify her favouritism in the Coronation Stakes 
at Ascot, Thais beating her and being in turn beaten by Helm in 
receipt of 7 1b. ; but Canterbury Pilgrim won the Liverpool Cup from 
the Colonial-bred Paris III, and followed on by taking the Park Hill 
Stakes. She ran for the Cambridgeshire, weighted with 8st. 1]b., 
naturally, as we now know, having no chance of beating the winner 
Wingfield’s Pride, to whom she had to give 1g lb., for he had got in 
with 6st. 10lb.; but she proved herself to be a good stayer by 
carrying off the Jockey Club Cup next day, beating Gulistan by 
fifteen lengths. Her four races had yielded £6,745, and it would 
have been difficult to estimate her value for the paddocks, so that 
she was in point of fact an extraordinarily cheap mare. 

Amateur trainers had not at this time made the reputation 
they have since acquired, and there had been doubts as to whether 
Mr. George Lambton would prove thoroughly competent to manage 
a large stable. In this the third year of Lord Derby’s ownership 
he won no fewer than twenty-eight races worth £12,843 Ios., 
Mr. Lambton being at the head of the list of winning trainers with 
sixty-three races won worth in all £24,489; so that the wisdom of 
the appointment was amply justified. The present Earl, it may be 
noted, won this year twelve races worth £12,933; Lord Farquhar, 
who was also in the stable, ten races worth £2,946. 

Canterbury Pilgrim was withdrawn after her three-year-old 
career, and there was nothing particularly good left in the stable. 
Lord Derby’s winnings decreased to £1,835, the result of eight races, 
Lord Stanley having a much better season, the fifteen races he won 
being worth £4,877; and in 1898 again the son was considerably 
more successful than his father. Nothing of note happened in 1899 
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except that the Liverpool Spring Cup went to the Earl by the aid of 
Crestfallen, one of the most happily named of horses, he being a son 
of Ocean Wave and Dolores, or rather it should be said that he ran 
a dead heat with Grodno, but I believe the cup was taken by Lord 
Derby, a somewhat curious circumstance being that Crestfallen won 
the Liverpool Hurdle Handicap three days later. 

It was natural that Lord Derby should have a fancy for the 
winning of Liverpool Cups, seeing that Liverpool was his home 
meeting ; but naturally his desire was to breed something better than 
handicap horses, and it looked as if in 1g00 the sort of animal he 
desired to carry his colours had been found in a bay daughter of 
St. Simon and Bridget, called Santa Brigida. This filly first came 
out in the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown Park, and 
had been sufficiently well tried to be backed at roto 1. The race 
ended in a dead heat between Star Shoot and Ian, Santa Brigida 
sixth ; but she showed her quality by winning the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes at Goodwood and the Hopeful Stakes at the Newmarket First 
October, the consequence being that she was top weight with g st. 
in the £1,000 Kempton Park Nursery, a weight which was too much 
for her. She was the principal contributor (£3,442) to the £6,513 
credited to Lord Derby. The filly was the chief hope of the stable 
in the following year, which she began by running third for the One 
Thousand Guineas, the late Sir John Miller’s Aida beating her, and 
hopes of classic success were dissipated at Epsom. She started 
second favourite for the Oaks at 11 to 2, the race being run away 
with that year by the American-bred Cap and Bells. Another 
American-bred filly, Elizabeth M., beat her for the Fern Hill Stakes ; 
but she won the Knowsley Dinner Stakes and the Yorkshire Oaks, 
just missing the Park Hill by half a length, the winner, the Duke of 
Portland’s St. Aldegonde, having 6 1b. less to carry. On the whole 
Santa Brigida must be set down as something of a disappointment, 
though she has done notable service in the paddocks. The year was a 
fairly prosperous one, Lord Derby having won eighteen races worth 
£5,268, and another Liverpool Cup went to Knowsley, but this was 
won by Lord Stanley’s Pellisson. Glasalt, now a valued occupant 
of the Knowsley paddocks, who had won the Ham Stakes at Good- 
wood and the Buckenham at Newmarket besides being thrice placed, 
did not do what was expected of her as a three-year-old, failing indeed 
to win a race of any sort. 

The year 1go2 opened with considerable promise, due in a great 
measure to hopes of a son of St. Simon and Canterbury Pilgrim 
called Chaucer. He was first seen at Sandown Park in the British 
Dominion Two- Year-Old race, in which he split William Rufus and 
Major Eustace Loder’s good mare Hammerkop, and in the Rous 
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Memorial at Goodwood he had the misfortune to run up against 
Mr. Fairie’s speedy colt Tippler and the late Sir Daniel Cooper’s 
Flotsam, the latter destined to show his quality by winning the 
Middle Park Plate; but Chaucer started his winning career by taking 
the Gimcrack Stakes at York, followed by the Boscawen. He could 
only get second for the Prendergast to Sir Ernest Cassel’s Sermon. 
Glasalt, who had come to the front again, won the Prince of Wales’s 
Plate at the Liverpool Spring meeting, and the Liverpool Cup in the 
summer, together with the Hurst Park Spring Handicap. For the 
second year Lord Stanley took the Liverpool Spring Cup with 
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Pellisson, so that the season was a reasonably prosperous one, 
eighteen races worth £8,522 going to Lord Derby, and five worth 
£3,012 to his son. 

Chaucer had done well enough to justify anticipations of his 
success, but they were not to be fulfilled, the colt not even being 
placed in any of his four races; indeed, things generally went wrong, 
Lord Derby only winning £969. Lord Stanley did rather better, 
seven races worth £2,196 falling to him; and yet by this time the 
stud appeared to be in a most prosperous condition, so that it is extra- 
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ordinary that results were so poor. A pleasant surprise came early 
in 1904. The Newmarket Biennial at the Craven Meeting was 
supposed to be a certainty for St. Amant, on whom odds of 7 to 2 
were laid ; but Lord Derby’s His Majesty, a son of Melton and Silver 
Sea, who had done nothing as a two-year-old, beat the certainty 
three parts of a length. This race is for some mysterious reason 
often fatal to favourites, though of course St. Amant was giving a 
good deal of weight, 12 1b. Chaucer was still to the fore, and led off 
by getting second for the £1,000 Stewards’ Handicap at Kempton 
Park, so that it looked as if he would improve upon the previous 
season’s experiences. In view of the hopes which had been formed 
regarding him it must be said that he did not do much asa four-year- 
old, although he won the Sefton Plate at the Liverpool Summer and 
the Stewards’ Plate at the Autumn Meeting, being evidently particu- 
larly well suited to the course. Lord Stanley who, as has been seen, 
on various occasions exceeded the winnings of the Earl, this season 
secured only one poor little £100 race. Lord Derby took a dozen 
worth £6,394, but had no horse that stood out: His Majesty ran ten 
times after his first success without ever winning again. Altcar also 
failed to earn winning brackets, and there was nothing in the stable to 
threaten danger in the Liverpool Cups. Verdiana, however, ran 
a dead heat for the Champagne at Doncaster, one of the few 
important two-year-old races Lord Derby secured, though he won 
the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood. 

Better times were in store. Indeed 1905 was to be the most 
prosperous year ever known, and this despite the fact that the two 
best horses in the stable that season won nothing. Chaucer led the 
way during the first week’s racing, being beaten by two necks for the 
Earl of Sefton’s Plate; but he won the Doncaster Handicap and the 
Liverpool Summer Cup. A little filly called Gemma, a daughter of 
Florizel II and Agnostic, started her career well bytaking the £2,000 
Sandown Park Stud Produce Stakes. She was second for the 
Acorn, trying to give the winner 10 lb., second for a Biennial at 
Ascot, and then created a remarkable sensation by carrying off the 
Lavant Stakes at Goodwood. Colonel Hall Walker’s Black Arrow 
was supposed to be such a certainty for this race that odds of 
20 tor were laid on him, to contract to 100 to 7 on when it was 
seen how badly he was behaving at the post. The end of it was 
that the unfortunate colt—it subsequently appeared that he was the 
victim of internal disease—was left, and Gemma had things all her 
own way. His Majesty showed that there had not been so very 
much fluke about his victory over St. Amant. He won five of his 
nine races, including the Hare Park Handicap and the Goodwood 
Plate. Another contributor was Persinus. Altogether Lord Derby 
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won no fewer than thirty-three races worth £18,524, without 
having any animals of note to give special distinction to the colours. 

The two who had been described as the best in the stable were 
Keystone II, a daughter of Persimmon and Lock and Key, and 
Bridge of Canny, a son of Love Wisely and Santa Brigida. The 
filly could not be produced till late in the season, making her first 
appearance in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, for which Black 
Arrow started favourite, to be beaten out of a place, however; nor 
was it expected that she would do much better, for Lord Derby had 
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in the race another called Victorious, a daughter of Persimmon’s 
elder brother Florizel II, a useful filly who started second favourite 
at 100 to 30 and was beaten three parts of a length by Achilles. Had 
she been purchased by auction doubtless remarks would have been 
made about Keystone II similar to those which we have imagined 
in the case of Canterbury Pilgrim; but Lord Derby’s stud was now 
of course supplying Mr. George Lambton’s stables. Bridge of 
Canny scarcely displayed promise in his first season, excepting that 
he was evidently to experienced eyes a colt with much scope for 
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improvement. He ran nowhere in the Fitzwilliam Stakes at the 
Newmarket Craven Meeting on his first appearance, nowhere in a 
Triennial at Ascot, won by Ulalume, who dead-heated with Vic- 
torious, Lally here being third; no nearer than fourth for the Stud 
Produce Stakes at the Newmarket July; an indifferent second, 
receiving 5 lb.,to Sir John Thursby’s Bill of the Play for the Mersey 
Stakes. In fact Bridge of Canny contributed nothing as a two- 
year-old, to make up for it handsomely as a three. He just missed 
the Union Jack Stakes at Liverpool, being beaten by Beppo, but 
finishing two lengths in front of the favourite, Radium, and he 
started on his successful career by taking the Kingsclere Stakes at 
Newbury. After running second for the Craven, Bridge of Canny 
won a Biennial at Ascot, just missed the North Derby at Newcastle, 
and then won seven races off the reel, the First Foal Stakes at the 
Newmarket Second July, the Knowsley Dinner Stakes, the Durham 
County Produce Plate, the Great Yorkshire Stakes, the Great Foal 
Stakes at the Newmarket First October, the Gatwick Stakes, and 
he wound up a brilliant year by a remarkable failure. Starting at 
II to 2 on against a very moderate opponent—which indeed the 
It to 2 on sufficiently implies—Killeagh by name, Bridge of Canny 
was unaccountably beaten. His nine races had yielded £10,255. 

Keystone did still better. She was not out till the Oaks, for 
which she started favourite, and I well remember a conversation 
with Mr. George Lambton the burden of which was whether she 
could beat the Kingsclere filly Quair. She did so; second to her, 
but at a respectful distance, for Keystone won in a canter, was the 
Bend Or filly Gold Riach. Quair came out against her in receipt of 
a stone for the Coronation Stakes, and Keystone gave her the 
weight, after which she became a warm favourite for the Leger. 
With Maher to ride her anything over even money was taken, 
and there can be little doubt that with fair average luck she 
must have won. Precisely what happened I have never been 
able clearly to ascertain. I fancy that Maher got into difficulties 
at the turn, but in a desperate finish she just missed a place, 
Troutbeck winning by a head from Prince William, with Beppo a 
head behind, Keystone close up. I recollect Lord Coventry 
remarking to me that he had £10 on Troutbeck because he was 
training in the stable, but that he fully expected Keystone to win, 
and it was emphatically proved that she should have done so. 

In the Jockey Club Stakes she had to give Beppo 12 lb. and 
he beat her a length, which showed conclusively enough what ought 
to have happened in the Leger, where she met him on 15 Ib. different 
terms. The good filly won the Sandown Three-Year-Old Produce 
Stakes, the Liverpool St. Leger, and walked over for the Duchy 
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Plate next day. Her five races amounted to £12,837. Chaucer for 
the second time won the Liverpool Summer Cup, a highly credit- 
able performance; for Velocity, giving 11 lb., was second, and Dinne- 
ford six lengths off Persinus this year won nothing, but was seven 
times second, and though seconds are often supposed to be unlucky— 
an idea, however, which does not amount to much, for if results 
were reversed the second then would often equally be deemed unfor- 
tunate—there was certainly little cause to complain, Lord Derby 


BALLROOM, KNOWSLEY 
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being a long way at the head of the list of winning owners with 
forty-four races worth £32,926. 

It often happens that a bad year follows on a good one, but this 
was not the case here. Lord Derby did not indeed head the list 
in 1907, but he was fourth, and if he had won a comparatively 
trifling £600 more, would have been second, only £4,000 from the 
top. The sum of £17,910 was enough to place Colonel Hall 
Walker there this season, though eighteen years previously the 
Duke of Portland’s headship had been gained with £73,858 ros. 

One thing which seemed certain in 1907 was that Keystone 
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would continue to do credit to Stanley House, and she started 
favourite for the March Stakes at Newmarket. Perhaps it was not 
strange that she should have failed to give 41b. and sex allowance 
to The White Knight; but she was beaten also by Slave Trader, 
Ypsilanti (in receipt, however, of 18 lb.), Laurier, and Gold Riach. 
Keystone, indeed, never won during the year, and never came 
near to winning. It was rather a condescension for her to appear 
in the Cleveland Handicap at Doncaster, where, however, the 
company was highly respectable, for Lally and Gold Riach also ran. 
The Oaks winner could get no nearer than fifth. She failed in the 
Champion Stakes, starting, however, at 100 to 3, for here her stable 
companion, Bridge of Canny, was a strong favourite. Her last 
appearance was in the Select Stakes, and it went to show that she 
had completely lost her form, for she finished a very bad third to 
All Black and Procope. Bridge of Canny, on the other hand, did 
distinctly well throughout the entire season, for he started during 
the first week of it by easily winning the Liverpool Spring Cup, 
and ten days later he took the Queen’s Prize at Kempton, his suc- 
cesses entailing 14 1b. penalty for the Chester Cup. This was the 
year in which the French horse Querido was sent over, having been 
let in with the comfortable weight of 8 st., and considering what this 
horse was it is small wonder that Bridge of Canny should have 
failed to give him 1glb. Lord Derby’s colt, however, finished well 
up fourth, rather strengthening his reputation than otherwise. 

He stayed so well that strong hopes were entertained of success 
in the Ascot Gold Cup, for which the French horse Eider had been 
sent over; and it will be remembered how Eider ran a dead heat 
with The White Knight, to be disqualified for bumping and boring, 
a decision which must always be considered exceedingly creditable 
to the moral courage of the Stewards of the Jockey Club, Lord 
Durham, Mr. Leonard Brassey, and Captain Greer; for we may be 
sure that they must have been most anxious to overrule the objection 
if it were possible to do so, and only sustained it from a keen sense of 
duty. Bridge of Canny was thus placed third, Beppo separating 
him from the winner, Troutbeck, the winner of the previous year’s 
Leger, one of the beaten lot. Lord Derby’s colt had so little to do 
in the First Foal Stakes that he naturally won, from Bayardo’s 
half-brother Eastern, and going on to Doncaster he took the Great 
Yorkshire Handicap, a notable achievement, as he here gave 
Radium 7 lb. and beat him three parts of a length. The form, 
moreover, was evidently right, as was proved by the Doncaster Cup. 
That remarkably good horse Velocity won by three parts of a 
length, giving Bridge of Canny 4lb.; The White Knight, giving him 
31b., was beaten a neck, so that we may take it there can have been 
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little between these two; Radium, receiving 7 1b. from Bridge of 
Canny, was fourth, in front of Torpoint and Querido. Here Bridge 
of Canny and Querido met at even weights. At the Newmarket 
First October the colt frightened away all opponents, walking over 
for a Triennial and for the Beaufort Stakes, and he wound up the 
season by running second to Galvani for the Champion Stakes, 
beaten a length. Galvani at his best was, needless to say, a really 
good horse, though his best was not always produced. Bridge of 
Canny’s six races were worth £4,244. 

Altitude, a daughter of Florizel If and Alt Mark, who had 
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shown promise without getting as far as performance as a two-year- 
old, helped to swell the total. She won the Nassau Stakes at 
Goodwood and the Great Yorkshire Stakes, as well as the Scarborough 
Stakes at Newmarket, and she was second (to His Majesty’s Slim 
Lad) for the Sandringham Three-Year-Old Stakes at Sandown, 
as also for the Gratwicke Stakes and the Liverpool St. Leger, 
which last she lost by a short head to Dripsey, in receipt of 16 |b. 
There was always a slight doubt about Altitude’s courage, and her 
jadiness developed ; but at her best she was probably something more 
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than useful. Glacis, the son of Carbine and Glasalt, was equally 
given to running second. He only won two little £100 races, but 
was second for the Newmarket St. Leger, for the Liverpool Autumn 
Cup, and a couple of other stakes. Persinus won four consecutive 
races, all small ones, however, except the £500 Richmond Plate at 
Kempton Park; but, after Bridge of Canny, the best horse in the 
stable was the two-year-old Cocksure II, the son of Count Schom- 
berg and Be Sure. 

His first appearance was for the Redfern Plate at Kempton, 
which looked and proved a good thing for Llangwm. Cocksure was 


THE LATE LORD DERBY LEADING IN KEYSTONE II AFTER WINNING THE OAKS 
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not expected to win, his outing being designed chiefly to show him 
what racing was; but he started favourite for the Breeders’ Foal 
Plate, and also at Kempton in September, just failing to give 
Malheur 41b. Favourite again for the Sherwood Forest Nursery, 
he beat a dozen opponents, won the Alington Plate at the New- 
market Second October and the Hook Plateat Sandown. Altogether 
this year the colours were to the fore in thirty-three races worth 
£13,209. 

To the inexpressible grief of all who had the privilege of any 
acquaintance with him Lord Derby died in 1908. It is impossible 
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to describe the affection and respect with which the late Earl was 
regarded by everyone, from the King of England, who was cften an 
honoured guest at Knowsley, to the humblest labourer on his estate ; 
or to speak of the charm which his kindness, courtesy, and con- 
sideration exercised on all who were brought into contact with him. 
He will never be forgotten—admirably in all respects as his successor 
fills the vacant place. 

The horses, however, had to run, though during the period of 
mourning the colours could not be carried, and for the season of 
1908 they were leased by Lord Durham. Cocksure II had made 


BOAT-HOUSE AND LAKE, KNOWSLEY PARK 
(Photograph by Brown, Barnes, and Bell, Liverpool) 


good progress during the winter and was ready early in the year, his 
first appearance being at Liverpool, where he won the Bickerstaffe 
Stakes. He also carried off the Chippenham Stakes at the New- 
market First Spring, these races having been before his owner’s 
lamented death; for of course all his engagements became void, 
and there was the usual denunciation of the Rule which renders 
them so, which led to a correspondence in The Times, Lords Derby 
and Durham both writing in strong support of the Rule. It was 
naturally not easy to find stakes in which the colt could appear to 
advantage. He took the Rothschild Plate at Windsor, and the 
Hull Gold Cup, when, starting at 5 to 1 on, he beat Roseate Dawn 
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and Linacre. His next race was an extraordinarily exciting one. 
Dean Swift was his only opponent in the Select Stakes at the 
Newmarket Second October, and though the old horse had to give 
the three-year-old only 5 1b., odds of 85 to 40 were laid on Cocksure, 
who in a desperate finish was just beaten a head. Thisseemed good 
enough to give him a great chance for the Cambridgeshire, not- 
withstanding that he had the heavy burden of 8st. 5 lb. He started 
favourite at 3 tor, Land League coming next in the market at 10’s; 
but a surprise was in store. Marcovil, a 50 to 1 outsider, who was 
supposed not to be anything like really fit, most unexpectedly came 


HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII LEAVING LORD DERBY’S BOX TO 
INSPECT THE GRAND NATIONAL HORSES 


(Photograph by W. A, Rouch) 


to the front, beating Land League, who had won the race in the 
previous year, by three parts of a length, Succour half a length 
behind and Cocksure fourth. The colt won little races at Lincoln, 
Liverpool, Derby, and Warwick, having a record of eight victories. 
Bridge of Canny was out only once, when he finished second to 
Eider for the Burwell Plate. Glacis had won the Queen’s Prize at 
Kempton prior to Lord Derby’s death, as also the Chester Cup. 
Five races, indeed, were credited to the late Earl. Lord Durham, 
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with the leased horses as well as his own, won no fewer than 
forty-one, worth, however, only £8,116. 

Cocksure II carried the black jacket and white cap in the 
Queen’s Prize at Kempton in 1909, starting favourite at 6 to 4, in 
spite of his 8st. 13]b., but*could only get second, after which he 
developed symptoms of unsoundness and could not run again during 
the year. Glacis was also an absentee, and Bridge of Canny’s half- 
brother Bridge of Earn did not occupy the elder’s place, though 
he won a race at Brighton and also the Newbury Autumn Cup. 
Early in the year there was much talk of Swynford, a son of 


HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII LEAVING AINTREE WITH THE 
LATE EARL OF DERBY 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


John o’ Gaunt and Canterbury Pilgrim. He came slowly to hand, 
and could not be brought out until the Newmarket July, when, 
moreover, he was not really ready, and what chance he had 
was destroyed by his having been kicked at the post and getting 
badly away. There was another two-year-old, moreover, who 
seemed certain to distinguish himself—Decision, an own brother to 
Cocksure II. He indeed had been so well tried that odds of 3 to 1 
were laid on him when he was sent to York for the Knavesmire 
Plate; but he refused to struggle, and let himself be beaten by a 20 
to I outsider. He made no show behind Lemberg in the New 
Stakes at Ascot, and when favourite again for the Witherslack Plate 
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at Liverpool could only get third. On the whole, with the break- 
down of Cocksure II and the failure of Swynford and Decision, this 
was a disappointing year; but nevertheless Lord Derby won fifteen 
little races worth £4,607. 

During the present season, however, Swynford has vindicated 
himself. He came out in the Derby, dwelling at the start and 
finishing in the ruck ; but though he had no chance with Lemberg in 
the St. James’s Palace Stakes he certainly showed fine speed, and 
next day won the Hardwicke. With 7st. 41b. he started favourite 
for the Liverpool Summer Cup and won in a canter by five lengths. 


SWYNFORD BY JOHN O' GAUNT—CANTERBURY PILGRIM 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


This must have been the more agreeable to Lord Derby, because 
early in the season I recollect his speaking very despondently about 
his prospects. How he won the Leger has lately been described in 
such detail that to dwell on the incidents of that exciting struggle is 
needless. There can be no doubt, in my opinion, that Maher ought to 
have won on Lemberg, and lost the race because he allowed himself 
to beshut in. But there is still any amount of scope for improve- 
ment in Swynford, and I quite contemplate that he will make the 
better four-year-old. The stable is having a prosperous year. 
Queen’s Journal won the Summer Handicap at Newmarket and 
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the Goodwood Plate, to break down unfortunately in the Ruf- 
ford Abbey Plate. Glacis’s reappearance was signalised by his 
success, carrying gst. 11lb., in the Chesterfield Handicap at 
Doncaster. Decision, too, is showing that there was not much 
wrong about the early estimate of him. Up to the time of writing 
he has been out seven times, has won five of his races and been 
second for the other two, in the Duchess of York Plate at Hurst 
Park only failing to beat Admiral Hawke by a head. Oliver Gold- 
smith, emphatically a Knowsley-bred one, being a son of Chaucer 
and Bridget, ranks among the best two-year-olds of the year, if not 


DECISION BY COUNT SCHOMBERG—BE SURE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


quite in the first flight; and Hair Trigger II, a daughter of Fowling 
Piece and Altcar, is a smart filly when in the humour to go. 
Persephone, a disappointment so far, and King William are at any 
rate full of promise. 

At King Edward’s death, King George leased the horses he 
had inherited to Lord Derby, who we may be sure felt delighted to 
accept the responsibility, anxious as it was, for the two-year-olds 
were liberally engaged, and it was extremely difficult to place them. 
Probably the best, Dorando, a son of Cyllene and Nadejda, split his 
pasterns. The Meadow Chat colt, by Florizel II, beat animals of 
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repute in the Khedive Plate at Newmarket, and races have fallen to 
Devil’s Dyke and Petschau, as well as, of the older horses, to Perrier 
—since sold—and Royal Escort. Lord Derby’s admirable work as 
a Steward of the Jockey Club is cordially recognised. No colours 


SWYNFORD WINS THE sT. LEGER 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


are more popular than his, and besides what Swynford may do whilst 
in training, he should be a redoubtable sire to earn fame for the 
Knowsley Stud. 
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THE FEEDING AND SHOOTING OF 
PHEASANTS 


BY OWEN JONES (‘‘ GAMEKEEPER”’ 


THE feeding of pheasants in covert is one of the most serious items 
of expenditure in connection with the ordinary shoot. Yet it is the 
item of most elasticity, and, generally speaking, the one that may be 
cut down with least chance of curtailing sport. 

It is impossible to rear birds without considerable expense, 
however excellent the management : but after they are in covert and 
go to roost, though for a few weeks they need an increasing quantity 
of nourishing food, one is entitled to hope for some abatement in its 
quality and quantity, and therefore in its cost. It is certain that a 
good many keepers continue to feed with an unnecessarily liberal 
hand till shooting has taken place: they have a sort of rooted idea 
that the more of costly food used in the coverts the more birds there 
will be to shoot, and the better condition they will be in to fly. Of 
course it is only fair to mention that this superabundant feeding is 
prompted by anxiety to show a maximum of sport. 
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The point to remember is that it is not so much the quality or 
the quantity of food used as the way it is used that brings about the 
desired effect. The keeper so often allows his anxiety to keep his 
birds in their covert to run away with his judgment, and piles on 
the maize by the sack when a judicious use by the bushel would 
effect his purpose just as well, and very often better. I know 
keepers who seem to get pheasants and maize on the brain, and lead 
one to believe that they could not go on living without lugging 
everlastingly about with them as heavy a load of corn as they can 
stagger beneath. And what marvellous feats of whistling some 
keepers will force themselves to perform to urge their birds to stuff 
themselves! They are not content with the single-barrelled method 
of the chicken-tender, but make their outgoing and incoming breath 
give forth a monotonous, sing-song sort of whistling, extremely con- 
ducive to aching jaws. 

The golden rule for feeding pheasants in covert during the 
autumn is not to stuff them with a surfeit of food, but to provide 
them with a reasonable quantity, in such a way that their time is 
occupied all day long in getting it. Of course, there are coverts in 
which feeding with the object actually of supplying food as a bodily 
want is necessary, owing to heavy stocking, or a total absence of 
arable land, of food-bearing trees such as beech and oak, and of black- 
berries. But in most cases the dominant idea in feeding is to occupy 
the time of the birds, to amuse them, and to give them as little leisure 
as possible in which to stray very far afield. Again, the training of 
birds to recognise feeding-times, and to come then to certain places, 
helps to prevent losses by straying. But it is the regularity and 
punctuality that bring the desired effect, rather than the quantity of 
food thrown down. In fact, the smaller the quantity the better the 
birds get to know that if they do not put in an appearance on time 
they won’t get any; when much is provided the birds discover that 
any time will do, since there is sure to be plenty left lying about. I 
have known a pint of wheat, given regularly every day at the same 
hour, to act as a sort of roll-call to fifty stock hens. 

In woods where there are oaks and beeches, the crop of acorns 
and beech-mast may make a most appreciable difference in the feed- 
bill; and though I suppose most keepers know this, many of them 
do not regulate the feeding of their birds accordingly. They say to 
themselves, in a good beech-mast and acorn year, ‘‘ If we use only 
so much corn, the guv’nor will expect us to manage with the same 
quantity when there are no acorns or beech-mast—if he does not 
say so, he will think it.” Ina good acorn year, many bushels, 
picked up by children glad to earn a few pence, may be stored and 
given out in times of need. Acorns that have been stored (of course 
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out of the reach of rats and mice) are best thrown sparingly among 
a pile of loose straw or soil, for the pheasants to scratch out. It is 
easy enough to keep an old prong or an old shovel on the spot in the 
woods, and it does not take more than a minute or so to reconstruct 
and recharge each flattened pile. Pheasants appreciate acorns 
most when starting to grow out, for they acquire then a mellow 
sweetness that makes them specially attractive. In autumn and 
early winter pheasants prefer beech-mast to acorns; neither of 
which, however, endure as long as they otherwise would when many 
wood-pigeons are about. When there is a good crop of beech-mast 


PHEASANT-SHOOTING AT BALLYWALTER PARK, CO. DOWN 
(Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


and acorns—and no wood-pigeons to speak of, and not many 
rabbits: acorns, by the way, are useful where rabbits are allowed to 
survive for shooting—pheasants may enjoy a supply of natural food 
right on through the winter into the spring. On shoots where 
pheasants are reared in fair numbers, a field between two woods, or 
a good strip of the fields all round the principal bird-coverts, may 
be cultivated solely for the benefit of the game. This is the happiest 
state of things for all concerned, particularly for the pheasants. It 
goes far to prevent those irritating claims for damage to corn that 
are so prone to cause bad blood. Whena small patch of corn is 
sown just outside a covert full of pheasants, material damage is 
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likely to be done. In such a case a diplomatic keeper would arrange 
for the sowing of a double quantity per acre, at least for a good 
distance out from the covert-side, and at any rate to supply a boy 
to keep off the pheasants—and the rooks and the starlings and the 
larks—till the young corn has grown out of harm’s way. 

Even when there is no waste land it is not difficult to arrange 
for an odd corner to be sown with such crops as pheasants love ; 
an acre, or even a half or quarter of an acre, will be well worth 
while. This ground should be sown with buckwheat, barley, and 
a little rape. The whole may be left standing for the birds to deal 
with on the spot, or portions may be mown by hand and placed in 
covert. The rape should be left, for it not only provides the birds 
with a little cover, but with a winter salad they much appreciate. 
Buckwheat is not satisfactory for stacking, except in small tempo- 
rary heaps, as it is not often possible to get its succulent stems dry 
enough to prevent heating. In manya keeper’s garden you may 
see ranks of towering sunflowers; they are not grown for their 
beauty only, but for their heavy crop of seed, of which pheasants 
are particularly fond. 

Many are the ways in which an industrious keeper can effect 
more than mere economy in the feed bill, provided he has time. 
The keeper who threads the tracks through his woods, scattering 
here and there a few grains in the fallen leaves, may use half as 
much corn, but do twice as much good towards keeping his birds 
at home, as he who sweeps clean every day fifty yards of ride, and 
spreads thereon a golden carpet of maize. A capital dodge to 
occupy the time of your pheasants at home, and so to prevent them 
making risky excursions, is to tie up tightly a bundle of “ straw 
corn” and hang it by a string to a stake fixed in the ground at such 
an angle that the birds have to jump for each grain, when each 
attempt adds to the fun by setting the bundle ‘‘on the wiggle.” 
Also, experiments in perching on the bundle result in fascinating 
failure. When threshing operations are going on, the keeper can 
generally secure at the cost of removal a few chaff-bags full of 
“ caving,” a rough, chaffy, almost waste product, but containing 
much excellent rubbish for which pheasants will most diligently 
scratch. 


Sun-warmed dust-baths are much sought after by pheasants ; 
they will spend hours wallowing in them. By propping up thatched 
hurdles or other similar contrivances, and placing beneath their 
shelter a bushel or so of red ashes from a derelict couch-fire, or by 
merely loosening up a few spits of soil, you add to the comfort of 
pheasants’ home-life, and so encourage them to stay at home. 
It is not a bad plan now and then to draw into covert a cart-load 
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of couch-ashes, and put them down in some sunny, sheltered nook. 
And odd chunks of turf turned up will command eager attention for 
hours, besides providing cheap food. It is easier to make a covert 
pleasant to the tastes of pheasants, and so offer them no excuse for 
straying, than to win them back when once they have discovered 
the temptations of a neighbour’s wood. 
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KING GEORGE SHOOTING HIGH BIRDS AT BROCKET HALL 
(Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


When pheasants have been placed in the covert intended to be 
their home till the hour of execution arrives there is a great 
tendency among keepers to treat them much the same as occu- 
pants of a condemned cell, supplying them with every dainty 
perhaps, but denying them a glimpse of the outer world, and 
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exercise. I knew a keeper who gave his birds ten eggs at each feed 
long after they went to roost in the trees! Scores of keepers con- 
tinue to busy themselves cooking all sorts of delicacies for their 
birds right up till shooting-time; this is quite unnecessary, makes 
a deal of extra work, adds to expense, and brings no material gain. 
It is, however, unwise to make sudden drastic changes in feeding : 
it should all be managed gradually. Nothing beyond corn by way of 
hand-feeding is really necessary for any but late-hatched birds after 
the corn in the fields begins to ripen—no man can desire any birds 
superior to the wild ones that glean their living on thestubbles. The 
point to remember is that whereas the corn which is to be had on the 
stubbles is more or less soft, that provided for hand-reared birds is 
not even hard new corn, but the infinitely harder and drier corn of 
the previous year. Small wonder, then, that birds do not like it, 
or do as well as they might on it, if given in its raw state. Most 
keepers boil it for some time at first, and then give it hard and dry 
for the morning feed, continuing the more palatable boiled article 
for the evening feed right up to shooting-time. But boiling is not 
at all necessary, and it kills the most valuable part of each grain 
—the germ. Soaking for about twenty-four hours will produce the 
softness and preserve the germ. And cold water costs less than 
boiling. Corn is most attractive to pheasants just as it is about to 
sprout. There are two main reasons in favour of providing softened 
corn—it is better for the birds than hard till they are quite mature, 
and during a dry time it goes far to prevent straying in search of 
water to quench a thirst which hard corn not only increases but 
induces. 

There are plenty of keepers who cannot bear to see one 
wretched bird show its face outside its covert, and should they 
see a bunch of their birds taking a constitutional in the adjoining 
fields prompt measures are adopted to hustle them back to their cell. 
I suppose that ‘‘ driving in” will always remain one of the stock 
autumn occupations of keepers. Yet many good men do not believe 
in it; constant interference irritates birds, and while some are 
driven in others that were coming in are likely to be discouraged. 
If in spite of every artificial attraction in the way of food and so 
on pheasants mean to leave a covert they will manage it. If to err 
is human, to stray is typical of pheasants. When the boundary is 
very close, and you have a non-preserving, pot-hunting neighbour, 
your pheasants can scarcely stretch their legs without danger. In 
such circumstances it is hardly worth while to stock a covert with 
birds. While in normal cases pheasants which have been roaming 
about the neighbouring fields will return to their own covert to 
roost, there is some risk that in their wanderings far from home 
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they suddenly may find the day far spent, and fly to roost in the 
nearest tree (which may be in somebody else’s covert), find the 
board and lodging satisfactory, and stay there. So an eye should 
be given to any birds that may be somewhat far afield late in the 
afternoon. Beeches and oaks whose mast and acorns may be of 
special attraction often are the cause of this straying; it is 
probable that a free access of sun and light to isolated trees gives 
their fruit its additional charm. 

In the average year there is an enormous wealth of food for 


SHOOTING AT CHIPPENHAM PARK, NEWMARKET 

(Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 
pheasants, wild or hand-reared, in moderate numbers. During 
autumn and the earlier part of the winter most pheasants would be 
quite well enough off for food if they had to rely solely on Nature’s 
provision. But a certain amount of hand-feeding is necessary to 
keep the birds under some sort of discipline; this feeding must be 
adjusted according to the supply of their favourite natural foods in 
the vicinity of the coverts in which it is desired they shall show 
sport. However closely stubbles may be raked, they will furnish 
for many weeks a fat feeding-ground for pheasants. Though one 
seldom hears of oats being used for feeding, pheasants are extremely 
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fond of an oat-stubble. When stubbles are broken up also the birds 
enjoy rich feasts of grubs and insects that the farmer can well spare ; 
hardly before the teams have been unhitched you may see the birds 
steal out and begin skirmishing all over the newly-turned surface. 
And blackberries furnish them with a dessert they relish. 

Stacks of “rakings’”’ require a great deal of beating as a means 
of feeding pheasants so far as is necessary, and for keeping them at 
home. But the stacks must be properly made and protected. It is 
no good to draw into covert loads of rakings and tip them down 
and leave them to make indifferent manure. More or less elaborate 
staddles may be made about two feet high, with a good stiff pole 
set up through the middle, on and round which the rakings should 
be roughly built when dry. The advantage of the staddle is that 
the feeding-place is combined witha dusting-place. But the simplest 
plan is to erect a suitable pole where the centre of the stack is to be, 
and put down a good layer of bracken or ride-trimmings on which 
the rakings should be placed. One man unloads them while another 
places and automatically treads them firmly down round the pole. 
This takes only a few minutes longer than shovelling them off any- 
how, and has the advantage that if rain should come before the job 
can be completed little harm is done. When once rakings in covert 
get thoroughly wet it is seldom they ever become dry enough for 
stacking. Every effort should be made to get all rakings provisionally 
stacked when they are dry. It does not matter if just the top of a 
stack ‘‘ grows out’; it will act as a canopy and keep the rest dry. 

When ordering rakings there should be a stipulation that they 
be delivered perfectly dry—any that are hopelessly wet or that have 
started to grow out are only fit to be spread along the rides for 
current consumption. The price of good dry barley rakings (barley 
is most satisfactory), reasonably free from rubbish, is £2 a wagon- 
load or £1 a cart-load. Two cart-loads are better value than one 
wagon-load, especially if the keeper has anything to do with their 
loading. At any rate a cart is easier to manipulate than a wagon 
ina wood. The next thing after provisional stacking of rakings is 
to tuck and top each stack with as sloping a roof as possible, and 
thatch with straw (preferably) or fern. The best shape for the 
stacks is round. The thatch should be secured by tying the top 
round the pole, and inserting spars of wood (large end downwards, 
for better holding) connected with binder-twine, the whole roof to 
be crowned with wire-netting to prevent the birds tearing it off. As 
the keeper or the birds pull out rakings from the lower part of the 
stack the remainder slips down the pole, roof and all. In ordinary 
soil the pole may be worked in tightly enough to prevent the stack 
being blown over by pointing the large end and then using the 
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pole itself as a crowbar. The position of feed-stacks makes a 
difference to their utility, and should be carefully chosen. The ideal 
spot is a clearing free from the drip of trees, reached by the shine 
of the winter sun, and well sheltered from winds. And where foxes 
are a nuisance, it is best to allow a fair space of clear ground between 
the stack and the underwood, so as to make the stalking of feeding 
birds as difficult as possible. 

I always like to see some portion of a feed-stack remaining till 
spring has definitely come. Some keepers make it a rule to dis- 
mantle their feed-stacks, as it were to throw them open to the 


KING GEORGE SHOOTING A ROCKETER 
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pheasants, just before the first time of shooting. I prefer to givea 
thought tothe lucky survivors. When you have stacks that the birds 
cannot carry by assault, amusement will be provided all day and 
every day. When night comes the birds will have earned a full 
crop, and where they have thus dined they will roost. 

The keeper who does not see his birds in the act of stuffing 
themselves with the good fare he provides at every feed is apt to wear 
a dejected look and to complain that all his birds are forsaking him 
and his woods. Hundreds of keepers year after year, during the 
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latter part of October till the November shooting, loudly lament 
that their birds do not come to feed, whereas a short while ago they 
could see so many hundreds at a feed ‘‘reg’lar.” And yet when 
shooting takes place they “‘ never had a better lot of birds.” Feeding 
is rather increased than otherwise, and whistling is pursued with 
more persuasive energy than ever. But still the birds come not in 
the keeper’s sight to feed. The explanation is that they are finding 
plenty of natural food, which they prefer, or at any rate with which 
they fill their crops. Of the spangles on the backs of the falling 
oak-leaves they are particularly fond. 

Two great causes of feeding beyond the reasonable needs of 
pheasants are competition between neighbouring keepers—and there 
is far too much of this feeding against each other—and the fact that 
the game-dealers favour grossly fat birds. I suppose it is only 
natural on the part of the retail buying public to want the fattest 
birds for their money. One might eat many things worse than a 
pheasant unnaturally fat with maize, and it provides possibly half a 
pound more to eat than the simple-life bird. But the pheasant that 
works for most of its living is the real thing in natural game-flavour. 
The keeper is quite right in protesting that well-fatted birds make 
quite sixpence more a brace than their lighter but tastier fellows. 
I have heard of, but never seen, pheasants that were too fat to fly. 
Disinclination to fly is a question rather of tameness and the 
management of beating coverts than of fatness or thinness. The 
best birds are those that are neither surfeited nor starved. 

To lay down hard and fast rules as to the cost of feeding 
pheasants is impossible, so much depends on circumstances. It is 
certain that the tendency of keepers is to over rather than under- 
feed : as they say, it is best to err on the right side. A penny a bird 
a week is considered a reasonable figure where woods are pretty well 
stocked and there is not an abundance of arable ground near, or of 
natural food. But supposing there are some permanent stacks of 
rakings, a couple of bushels of hand-fed corn a week may be ample 
for about three hundred birds; that is a peck a day and one for the 
wood. This works out at about one-third of a penny per bird per 
week. A few sacks of “ tough’? wheat, caused by the weather getting 
into a stack (I have known pheasants to render material assistance 
in a matter of this kind) may be taken off a farmer’s hands at a 
price which is advantageous to both parties. This is fine stuff for 
pheasants. 

In some coverts pheasants refuse to stay in spite of the most 
lavish feeding on the choicest of foods. The reason often is that the 
coverts are dull and gloomy, so that scarcely a ray of the precious 
sunlight penetrates their dark, dank depths. A remedy may be to 
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cut some good rides, or to adjust the cutting of the underwood so 
that there is always a fair stretch of young shoots instead of all 
high stuff or all young shoots, neither of which, alone, is good for 
pheasants. A satisfactory state for a covert to be in is one part old 
wood, another part five-year-old, and another young shoots: then it 
is always useful both for the breeding and shooting of pheasants, and 
not as a wood too often is—extra good for shooting for a few years, 
and then useless for a year or two, at any rate for holding birds 


A HIGH BIRD 
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later than early autumn. Shade in summer is acceptable to phea- 
sants, but in autumn anJ winter they require all the sun possibie. 
And some coverts are cold, draughty, and wind-swept, so that they 
are uncomfortable day and night. Birds may stay in them well 
enough till the leaf falls—but that is the signal for emigration. 

On large shoots the cutting of underwood before coverts have 
been shot, though of course it is liable to interfere with the best 


results, is not nearly so material as on small shoots. If somebody 
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does not look ahead, the best covert, perhaps the only covert ona 
shoot, may be found levelled to the ground just before shooting day. 
If the worst must come to the worst, negotiations for its temporary 
reprieve should be made in good time. And it should not be diffi- 
cult to arrange that when a little cutting is to be done a start shall 
be made with a strip right through the ‘‘ cut,” where a ride would 
be a convenience. Thus may the evil be turned into a certain 
amount of good. 

When planning the beating of a wood part of which is cut and 
lying in ‘‘ drifts ’’ or ‘‘ breadths ” as they are called by copse-workers, 
and the scheme decided on entails running pheasants through these 
drifts, the result is almost certain to be disappointing. A few thin 
drifts may not make much difference, but a considerable stretch is 
fatal to the showing of birds (and rabbits), especially if the drifts 
lie across the direction of beating. Owing to birds being allowed to 
go to ground, as it were, in drifts, I have known sport completely 
ruined in a covert that otherwise would have provided pleasurable 
shooting for a whole day. Except in very scanty drifts, it is mere 
waste of time for beaters to try to move those birds which do not 
clear out as the line passes on its way. If byany means possible let 
drifts be the first beat of a covert—and then ‘‘ stop ”’ them thoroughly. 

Pheasants very seldom stop themselves—I should never care to 
rely on them to do so. However, in a day when, though it may not 
actually be raining, water hangs on everything, birds will stay in old 
hollow wood though there be nothing in the world to check them 
from the desired piece of good-holding flushing ground; in fact, they 
will rise rather than run into it. The moral is: on days when the 
wet hangs, arrange your corners in old stuff free from undergrowth. 

In butts a gunshot outside covert I have not much faith for 
improving sport. Birds may come forward a little better, perhaps, 
but as a rule they certainly come lower, so that you cannot take 
them at decent range coming to you because of the beaters. All that 
remains is to blow them from the muzzle of your gun or to do your 
best as they skim at necessarily longish range behind. If the chief 
object be to get birds to pass from their home-wood to another, with 
a view to good shooting when they are brought back, why head them 
atall? Otherwise, a better plan than butts, in the interest of sporting 
shots, is for the guns to stand either in full view within easy reach of 
the covert being beaten, or right away back from it, near the one 
towards which the birds are being driven. The birds being nearer 
the second covert when they “ find of ” the guns, will seek its shelter 
by rocketing. There is nothing better than buildings for making 
birds go up; but the guns should stand behind them, not in front. 
Even a cottage may be used to great advantage: and a courteous 
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request, in conjunction with a couple of rabbits, will prevent the out- 
hanging of washing or other bird-scaring diversion while the beat 
is in progress. High-bird shooting in the open from coverts of a few 
acres only is simple enough. Otherwise it has its disadvantages, 
which many of those who talk glibly enough of high birds do not 
understand. There is a waste of birds which are constantly rising 
and escaping unshot at while the beat is being matured, a good deal 
of tedious waiting must be endured to manceuvre birds to the desired 
flushing-place, and the bag is bound to suffer by comparison with 
the results of a certain amount of in-covert shooting (which often 
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means that the same birds face the guns several times before the 
finale in the open). 

Keepers for the most part are in favour of early shooting. They 
know that their birds are likely to decrease rather than increase in 
number: and, when it serves their purpose, they show no marked 
anxiety to incur a supplement to the time-honoured court-martial 
respecting the feed-bill. 

Meanwhile, most of us continue in the habit of shooting birds 
in November and wishing when too late they had been reprieved till 
December. 
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THE FOX-HUNTING SEASON 
BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


[The author has the pleasure of expressing his indebtedness to various Masters of 
Hounds and other sportsmen who have kindly assisted him in writing this articie. ] 


WHEN this article was written crops were still backward in many 
parts of the country, which meant a delay in the start of cub-hunting ; 
but by the time the issue is published the preliminary work of 
hounds will be in full swing. The regular season begins even more 
hopefully than usual, as after a succession of wretchedly bad- 
scenting winters, last season was quite satisfactory in this highly 
important direction. Briefly, it was really good in the majority of 
countries, and the afterglow of the contentment felt at the end by 
Masters, huntsmen, and followers alike is in evidence now. 

Of course, our present optimism may not be justified. There 
is no really logical reason why one good season for scent should be 
followed by another equally good. But then the whole subject of 
scent is one completely to baffle the logician. In view of the fact 
that recent experiences go to show that bad-scenting years come in 
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patches, is it not reasonable to suppose that the good years will 
come together correspondingly? At least let us hope that this is so, 
for the sake of sport in the coming winter. A curious feature of 
scent in the Midlands last season was that it was either very bad or 
very good. In other words, there were few medium days. Either 
hounds could run in tremendous style, or they were hopelessly at 
fault. Lord Lonsdale told me that this was his experience in the 
Cottesmore country, and here the good days were frequent enough 
to make it a season to be very pleasantly remembered. 

It was interesting to obtain from the Master of the Cottesmore 
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his opinion of the so-called and much-discussed mysteries of scent. 
He considers that scent is purely a question of its weight in the 
atmosphere. Sometimes scent lies very low to the ground, when 
hounds have to stoop for it; at other times it is ‘‘ breast high,”’ and 
then the pack can generally burst up their foxes in good style. Again 
there are times when scent floats higher still, and those are the 
days when hounds cannot own the line for long together. So high 
does the aroma so distracting to hounds occasionally rise in the air 
that one’s own nose actually detects it, says the high authority whose 
theory I am quoting. 
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Granted that the prospects of good scent are not unfavourable, 
how stand the other tokens of the season? It can at once be said 
that the general outlook is bright. There will be the usual obstacles 
in certain countries—wire, shooting syndicates, mangy foxes, and 
the rest; but these isolated troubles do not affect the all-round 
prosperity of fox-hunting, though mischievous enough in countries 
where they exist. Mange, for example, is a dreadful spoilsport, and 
I am exceedingly sorry to learn that that hard-working M.F.H. 
Mr. H. W. Selby-Lowndes, who did wonders in the East Kent 
country until his foxes became contaminated, is very short of hunt- 
ing material just now on account of the ravages of the disease. It 
has completely wiped out the foxes at Waldershare and other former 
strongholds in this district. 

There is, however, still some soul of goodness in things evil, for 
the outbreak of mange in East Kent has induced its hunting people 
to make a more strenuous effort than ever they made before to 
improve the future supply of foxes. A gradually increasing trouble 
in this country is that many landowners are compelled by the stress 
of bad times to let their shootings. The people who take them asa 
rule are shooting folk purely and simply. Possibly they have given 
orders to their keepers not to molest the foxes, but those orders are 
ignored. Every year a certain amount of shooting property comes 
into the market, and it has now occurred to the East Kent Hunt 
to hire more of the coverts themselves. Thus instead of having 
shooting syndicates in their midst, there will be syndicates of fox- 
hunters, who if necessary will be able to sub-let the coverts while 
keeping their own keepers in charge. A fund has been formed, and 
there seems to be good reason to believe that the enterprise will 
meet with its due reward. 

I have drawn attention to this move in the East Kent and 
other countries because I think it is a scheme which might well be 
adopted by more hunts who find their sport appreciably hindered 
by shooting syndicates. No good ever came of abusing gunners, 
who are obviously entitled to enjoy their sport even if they fail to 
extend the glad hand to hounds and their followers ; but the renting 
of coverts by the hunt would surely help to solve the difficulty 
without damaging the interests of shooting. Of course, it will 
increase hunt expenditure ; but will it not be money well laid out ? 

In countries like the Craven the antagonistic attitude of keepers 
becomes intolerable to those responsible for showing sport with 
hounds. Towards the end of last season the joint Masters found it 
necessary to address an appeal to the covert-owners and shooting 
tenants in the Craven country, asking them to take steps to prevent 
the laying of poison and setting of traps above ground. No fewer 
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than four old foxes and five cubs were picked up poisoned at one 
part of the season, and during the last week’s hunting a valuable 
hound was poisoned and several injured by being caught in iron 
gins above ground. Diplomatically the Masters said they were sure 
that in every case these means were used by servants without the 
knowledge or sanction of their employers. We will leave it at that, 
with a passing regret that the good fellowship between fox-hunters 
and gunners should not be strong enough to render incidents like 
those in the Craven country much more uncommon. 

A slight shadow which hangs on the hunting horizon at the 
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opening of another season is the increasing activity of the poultry 
clubs. Various propositions and suggestions by them were con- 
sidered by the committee of the Masters of Foxhounds Association, 
who met a deputation from the poultry clubs in May, with the 
result that a resolution was passed at the annual meeting of the 
Association to the effect that its members ‘‘ unanimously recommend 
that fair compensation should be promptly paid for all loss of 
poultry by foxes, but that the same can only be dealt with by 
each individual hunt.” The subject is a difficult one to discuss. 
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‘Ware poultry!” I can imagine some people saying; but several 
correspondents have been kind enough to tell me something about 
their experiences, and I should like to quote their remarks. 

This, for example, is what Earl Bathurst, writing from the 
V. W. H. (Cirencester) country, says of the poultry question: 
‘Much depends on whether a hunt has a good secretary and 
whether he is able to get the right sort of gentlemen in different 
parts of the country to co-operate with him in ascertaining if the 
claims are genuine, and seeing that just compensation is made for 
damages. This, I am glad to say, is well managed in my country, 
and no difficulties occur.” 

“IT do not think the poultry question will cause us any serious 
trouble here,’ writes the Duke of Beaufort from Badminton. 

Mr. R. H. Gosling, the Master of the Garth, says: ‘‘ Prompt 
payment and local supervision are the two great savings of rows. A 
secretary who after first telling the claimer he does not believe him in 
his claim and then not paying till months after is a terrible man.” 

From the V. W. H. (Cricklade) country it is written: ‘‘ The 
question of poultry claims is doubtless an expensive item; but the 
farmers here, both small and large, are good sportsmen, and they 
appear to meet the question of poultry losses with reason and good 
nature, and those who kindly attend to claims appear to act in a 
tactful and, at the same time, generous manner.” Mr. E. P. Rawns- 
ley, the joint Master of the Southwold Hounds, says: ‘‘ The poultry 
question presents no great difficulties. Either Sir William Coake 
or I make a point of going to see applicants and settle with them. 
We have many large and even small farmers who generously never 
make any claims, and the large number of rabbits in the country 
save the poultry.” 

From the Bramham Moor (Yorkshire) country : ‘‘ Poultry claims 
increase; but all cases are carefully inquired into and reasonable 
compensation given. One reason for more poultry and some lambs 
being taken nowadays is that rabbits, the natural food of vixen and 
cubs, are kept down rigidly on many estates on account of damage 
to crops, and foxes must eat something.” 

Captain Walter Faber writes for the Tedworth Hunt: “ The 
poultry here give us no trouble, as the farmers manage the matter 
themselves.” The Rev. A. Milne, the Master of the Cattistock, 
says: ‘‘ We pay no poultry fund here, so I am not interested in the 
question. I feel perfectly certain that if proper precautions are 
taken as to shutting up poultry, very few are lost.” The secretary 
of the Pytchley Hunt says: ‘‘ We always try and meet the poultry 
keepers in case of loss provided we are satisfied that every care is 
taken, and no evidence of dissatisfaction has yet reached me.” 
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From the Cheshire country: ‘The poultry question at the 
present time is undoubtedly giving trouble, but considering the 
liberal way claims have been dealt with in Cheshire, I do not think 
we shall have any more than ordinary trouble.” Mr. E. E. Barclay, 
Master of the Puckeridge Hounds, tells me that there is no trouble 
about poultry claims in his country. ‘‘ The said claims are looked 
into at once and settled promptly and fairly, and evidently to the 
satisfaction of the poultry keepers.”” The Master of the Blackmore 
Vale (Dorset) Hounds is glad that ‘“‘we have not been worried a 
reat deal with the poultry question yet, but we compensate at a 
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certain degree any loss of poultry. There are no great poultry farms 
in the Vale.” 

One of the Staffordshire Hunt secretaries, a sportsman of long 
experience, grants that the poultry question is a great difficulty, and 
the keeping of poultry in the fields has increased the difficulty ten 
times, but as long as farmers think they get a profit they cannot be 
blamed. The fox goes round these poultry-houses in the fields every 
night, and then one night finds one left open by mistake, and every 
head of poultry is endangered, whereas when the poultry were kept 
about the farm buildings in the old-fashioned way, only stray fowls 
used to be taken.” 

“In my country we have not as yet had any serious difficulty 
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about compensation for losses of poultry by foxes; but it is a very 
serious question,” writes Viscount Portman, the doyen of Masters of 
Hounds. Mr. Albert Brassey states for the Heythrop country that 
‘poultry claims are dealt with by a committee, and reasonable 
compensation is always given.” The further the subject is con- 
sidered the more obvious it becomes that local difficulties must be 
settled locally, and I hope it will always be possible to do so without 
friction or outside interference. 

All early autumnal reports from the shires are in a hopeful strain. 
Huntsmen say that cubs are plentiful, and in countries like the 
Quorn, the Belvoir, the Cottesmore, the Fernie, and the Pytchley 
the outlook would seem to be as favourable as ever. In the last- 
named country it was feared by some that Frank Freeman’s pro- 
pensities for fox-catching had unduly depleted the stock of foxes at 
the end of last season, and complaints were heard in some quarters. 
He and his hounds are certainly demons for blood. The misgivings, 
however—never shared by those in a position to judge properly—are 
already falsified, as reports have come to hand of an abundance of 
foxes, the number, if anything, being in excess of recent years. 

The Pytchley people still rejoice in the ideal combination of 
Lord Annaly and Frank Freeman. There is none to surpass it. 
The only changes are the appointment of two new whippers-in, 
namely, Ted Molyneux from the Warwickshire, and Tom Peaker, 
Freeman’s former second horseman, who are now first and second 
respectively. Mr. E. A. V. Stanley was a comparative stranger in 
the Woodland Pytchley country last season, but did well, and is 
likely to do even better this winter. The outlook here is promising 
in every way. There are plenty of cubs, and landowners and farmers 
are sympathetic towards the sport. 

One of their oldest friends has been lost to the Pytchley coun- 
tries by the recent death of Earl Spencer, three times master of the 
Pytchley proper, and once of the Woodland division. In his day 
a rider to hounds who could not easily be beaten, a kindly landlord, 
a notable statesman who never allowed his devotion to sport to 
interfere with his arduous duties, Lord Spencer was one of the 
great figures of the latter half of the nineteenth century. One who 
often rode with him over the ox-rails of ‘‘the strongest country in 
England,” well describes him in the course of a fine tribute as “‘ not 
only a model sportsman and leader of men, but the sincere friend of 
his associates in the hunting field, one and all of whom looked up to 
him with reverence and regard beyond words.’ Another very 
notable figure in the Pytchley field has pas:ed away since this time 
last year—Sir Herbert Langham, whose knowledge of fox-hunting 
and other country pursuits was altogether exceptional. Other 
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Masters and ex-Masters of Foxhounds gone from us during the past 
twelve months are Mr. C. S. Lindsell, Mr. Arthur Wilson, Mr. Fred 
Usher, Mr. Andrew Knowles, Lord Greville, Mr. J. E. Hasell, 
“Tommy” Dobson, Mr. J. Gardner, and Colonel Blencowe 
Cookson. 

From the Pytchley to the Grafton is not a far step. In both 
countries a tremendous toll of foxes was taken last season, and the 
Grafton resembles the neighbouring district in being still well-foxed. 
Mr. Charles McNeill has earned for himself the name of a very 
bloodthirsty huntsman; but that is what is required in the big 
Grafton woodlands. At the Paulerspury kennels they have a rare 
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entry this season, having put on something like fifteen couples of 
young dogs and the same number of bitches. These are mostly by 
Belvoir sires, and the kennel is in a fair way to making as great a 
reputation as it held in the days of Grafton Woodman. The 
hunting-boxes in this country have let remarkably well, and it looks 
like being another good season, if—ah ! that inevitable conjunction— 
scent will only lie. Anyway, Mr. McNeill will have all his work cut 
out if he hopes to equal or beat the record number of seventy-five 
brace of foxes which he succeeded in killing last season. Fortunately 
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he is backed up most ably by his joint Master, that excellent 
sportsman Sir Samuel Scott, who believes in giving the huntsman 
plenty of room—-a sine quad non for sport. 

So far as can be ascertained, the number of packs of foxhounds 
will be two fewer than last season. In each case the pack which has 
disappeared was merely a private one, existing by permission of 
the Masters of neighbouring Hunts. One pack was that main- 
tained for several seasons in the Avon Vale district by Mr. Herbert 
Nell, who was indebted to the Duke of Beaufort for the loan of some 
fair hunting country. The other pack belonged to Mr. W. Gordon 
Canning, and was used to hunt some country lent to that gentleman 
by the Master of the Ledbury. Both these establishments have 
been closed, and the hounds have been sold under the hammer. In 
Scotland, Mr. C. Scott Plummer has given up the foxhounds which 
he hunted in the neighbourhood of Selkirk for many seasons; but I 
understand that Major A. Mitchell has taken over the country in 
conjunction with Mr. A. C. Paton,-and they have re-named it the 
Lauderdale. George Holland, who was formerly with the Haydon 
Hounds, has been engaged as huntsman, and no loss of sport is to 
be expected in this old-established wall-country by reason of the 
change of arrangements. 

In the winter the resignations of masterships were, if anything, 
more numerous than usual, and surely it is an excellent sign that we 
now find nearly every country with settled arrangements for the 
ensuing season. Masters of Hounds complain that the game is 
getting much too expensive forthem. They also say, many of them, 
that the annoyances they receive from certain thoughtless, selfish, or 
ignorant members of their field, tend to make the mastership of 
hounds a thing to be avoided. And yet the supply of Masters is 
equal to the demand. 

Unfortunately it is impossible for every pack to find its leader 
in a popular local sportsman who has a stake in the district ; but 
there would seem to be no lack of real and ardent sportsmen who 
are prepared to take over the management of a strange country. 
Whether this is altogether for the benefit of fox-hunting is a moot 
point which need not be argued here. However, the records of 
hunting show that even in the earliest days of the chase it was not 
uncommon for a hunt to elect a stranger as its M.F.H., and with 
perfect satisfaction to all parties concerned. It has become the 
fashion nowadays for hunts to advertise in the sporting papers 
when in want of new Masters, and a really desirable country will 
obtain applicants from all parts of the kingdom. It is not in- 
frequent for a Hunt Committee to find themselves with an embarras 
de richesses in the shape of suitable applications, and, as may well 
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be imagined, it is not at all an easy task to select the right man to 
recommend to the country. 

Going through the lists of foxhound packs alphabetically, one 
finds a change of Masters in the Albrighton country. Colonel 
Cuthbert Goulburn has retired after holding office since I1g05, and 
his place is filled by Major C. G. Mayall, who has been acting as 
joint Master of the South Berks. The new M.F.H. has a thorough 
knowledge of hounds and their maintenance, and although he will 
be slightly handicapped by appearing as a stranger among the 
Albrighton people, he is well qualified to keep up the best traditions 
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of the country. The Albrighton Hunt enjoys the good wishes and 
support of the farmers, who, as far as they possibly can, meet the 
hunt in regard to the removal of barbed wire. The reason for so 
much wire in this country is that there is more dairy farming now 
than was formerly the case. Accordingly, bulls are turned out, and 
must be kept in bounds. 

It is pleasant to know that the occupiers of land here are 
having rather better times; and if things were to improve still more 
with them there would be very little bother between farmers and 
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fox-hunters in the Albrighton country. The cost of poultry claims, 
of wire being taken down and put up again, and of other increasing 
charges, together with an apparent shortage of money in the 
country (judging by the fact that subscribers are becoming fewer 
and giving less)—all this makes it very difficult to carry ona hunt 
like the Albrighton. Especially, too, as people are going in for 
motors, and say they cannot afford to hunt and keep a car! 

In the Atherstone country the committee were faced with the 
resignation of the Earl of Huntingdon last season. But eventually 
the difficulties were adjusted, and this keen sportsman continues in 
the command. The Badsworth Hounds have a new leader in 
Mr. Gordon Foster, and the Old Berkeley (West) have returned to 
the leadership of Mr. W. W. Tyrwhitt Drake, on whose acceptance 
of the duties the followers of the pack are sincerely to be congratu- 
lated. There is a change to be recorded in the South Berks 
country, from which Mr. Seymour Dubourg and Major Mayall have 
retired. The former of these sportsmen had been associated with 
the mastership since 1894, and one of the reasons for his resignation — 
is his wish to devote more time to the work of the Berkshire 
Territorials. The new Master is Mr. Harry Boileau, who until 
recently hunted the Old Surrey country. 

Mr. F. J. B. Wingfield Digby is fulfilling expectations in the 
pleasant Blackmore Vale country, and is a most popular young 
Master. He is likely to find plenty of foxes in the Vale this season, 
even more than last winter, when they made their total bag up to 
89} brace. They then found more foxes in the Sparkford Vale 
—which is the Blackmore Vale’s best ‘fly’ country—than they 
had had for many seasons, and from all accounts there will be no 
falling off in the supply this time. In the Saturday country, which 
is in the Stalbridge Vale and always abounds with foxes, there also 
promises to be a great number; so, too, round Pulham. It is of 
interest to note that the Blackmore Vale Sampson was the 
champion dog at the West of England Hound Show at Exeter, and 
the B.V. were second to the Cattistock in the class for two 
couples of entered dog hounds. I understand that Mr. Wingfield 
Digby hopes to hunt the country himself two days a week, and 
William Welch, who acts as first whipper-in when the Master is in 
charge of the pack, will hunt them on the other two days. 

From the Bramham Moor country I learn that the season is 
expected to be a good one. There are excellent litters of cubs 
practically over the whole of the district covered by Mr. Lane-Fox’s 
pack. Hounds were never better, and the entry of bitches is 
particularly good. The eighteen couples of young hounds put on 
are by Bramham, Belvoir, Brocklesby, Meynell, and Warwickshire 
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sires, and there are tow specially good litters from Sunlight and 
Trinket by the Meynell Warrener. 

The Rev. Edgar Milne resumes the sole control in the Catti- 
stock country, his late partner, Mr. W. F. Fuller, having gone 
to the V.W.H. (Cricklade) country. The Cattistock began hunting 
on August 7. Their young hounds are doing well, and on the 
whole the prospects of the season are encouraging. Shcoting 
interests interfere with one side of the country, but the hunt is 
more fortunate than one or two others in this respect. Mr. Milne 
is something of a Socialist in the matter of shooting. He thinks it 
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is absolutely wrong that a man should come and take a small shoot 
in the middle of a hunting country, and kill not only his own but 
also his neighbour’s foxes. He would be the first to call out if one 
of his pheasants were to be shot by a neighbour. In Cheshire the 
prospects are said to be distinctly bright, with an excellent supply 
of foxes. Sir John Hume-Campbell having gone back to Berwick- 
shire—his own country—the sole mastership of the North Cotswold 
Hounds now devolves on Mr. C. T. Scott, who has agreed to hunt 
the pack five days a fortnight, with by-days after Christmas. Lord 
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Charles Bentinck made a good start in the Croome country last 
year, and the outlook for the coming season is satisfactory, in spite 
of some delay in cub-hunting, caused by the backward harvest. 

Colonel A. H. Carter has taken the Mid-Devon Hounds, while 
Mr. Ernest Hancock has joined Sir Gilbert Wills in the command 
of the Dulverton Hounds, as the latter expects to be abroad during 
a part of the season. An interesting change has been effected in the 
Eastbourne country, where the Duke of Devonshire has consented 
to fill the position formerly held by Colonel Cardwell and Mr. Kirby 
Stapley. The position is that the Duke takes over the entire 
establishment, but the Committee retains the management, and 
subscriptions will now be used to defray expenses in connection 
with the country and to improve it as far as is possible. Mr. Stapley 
has consented to continue to hunt the pack. ‘‘ Tommy” Dobson, 
the quaint old character who hunted the Eskdale foot pack for so 
many years in Cumberland, left his hounds to his friend and hunts- 
man, W.C. Porter, who is to carry them on. 

Followers of the Essex Hounds have been very sorry to lose 
the services of Mr. John Swire, but they are fortunate in having 
secured another excellent sportsman to succeed him in Captain 
Seymour Gosling, who is well known in the country. The Essex 
Union Hunt have also found a most desirable new Master in 
Captain Godfrey Heseltine, who rides to hounds as well as he plays 
polo—which is saying a good deal. The outlook for the season in 
Mr. George Fitzwilliam’s country is extremely favourable, and the 
two packs hunted in the north by Earl Fitzwilliam should also 
enjoy good sport. 

This applies more particularly to the Grove country, because 
in the district hunted by Lord Fitzwilliam’s Wentworth pack fox- 
hunting is becoming more difficult every year, by reason of new 
collieries and railways, extension of tramcar lines, and the increase 
of the population. Notwithstanding this, his lordship still keeps 
the family pack going, and the sport that is obtained in spite of the 
drawbacks I have mentioned is astonishing. The colliers and other 
workmen in the district are all fond of sport, and if any were 
caught destroying foxes I fancy they would have a rough time at 
the hands of their fellow workers. To be able to draw coverts 
which at their boundaries have collieries employing probably from 
1,500 to 3,000 men, and always to be certain of finding a fox 
therein, says a great deal for the sporting feeling of these people, 
and so far as I can gather the fox supply is likely to be quite equal 
to the demand for the coming season. 

Mr. Aubrey Wallis has left his home in Ireland to hunt the 
Four Burrow country in Cornwall, and Mr. R. Guy Everard has 
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taken Mr. F. Gibson Fry’s place in the mastership of the South 
Herefordshire Hounds. Prospects are described as excellent in the 
Garth country, where they are very fortunate in having no shooting 
syndicates, the properties being held by wealthy landowners who 
give their keepers the strictest orders to let foxes alone. King 
George heads the list of the largest Garth land and covert owners, 
others being the Duke of Wellington, Sir Anthony Cope, Mr. Wal- 
ter of Bearwood, Mr. Godsal of Haines Hill, and Mr. Guy Smith of 
Shottesbrook. Between 3,000 and 4,000 pheasants are reared on 
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each of their estates, but the coverts are open to the hounds from the 
beginning of cub-hunting to the end. Mr. R. H. Gosling, whose 
remarks on the poultry question I have already quoted, writes: 
‘* More chickens are reared every year. Thereare more foxes in the 
country every year. More people hunt, and more people who hunt 
should pay a substantial sum for their pleasure, instead of getting 
out at a minimum subscription, which does not ever stop them 
grumbling and finding fault.” 

Mr. Bernard Kidd has accepted the West Kent country, and 
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has got a thoroughly experienced man in Fred Kinch as his hunts- 
man. Sir George Bullough goes on single-handed in the Ledbury 
country, Captain Warren Peacocke having returned to Ireland to 
hunt the Muskerry Hounds in partnership with Mr. J. Bullough and 
Mr. D.C. Bingham. Mr. E. Deacon has taken the Newmarket and 
Thurlow Hounds, and Captain Champion has succeeded the Earl of 
Romney in the mastership of the West Norfolk country. Mr. John 
Clay is found in the leadership of the North Northumberland 
Hounds, which he will maintain at his own expense, and Captain 
Milvain has taken Mr. J. B. Pease’s place in the mastership of the 
Percy Hunt. Mr. E. E. Barclay is joined by his son in hunting the 
Puckeridge country. Prospects here are good, the reports of cubs 
being quite satisfactory. Mange has almost entirely disappeared. 

Writing on the outlook in that part of Dorset which is covered 
by his pack, Lord Portman says: ‘‘ The Land Valuation clauses in 
the Finance Act will press very hardly on landowners whether in 
town or country; and I quite expect that the scale of fox-hunting 
expenses will have to be modified, even if in some cases - packs are 
not given up altogether.” 

Earl Manvers has resumed his old position in the Rufford 
country, and Mr. J. M. Curre, one of the best of modern gentlemen 
huntsmen, has taken the Radnorshire and West Herefordshire 
Hounds. ‘On the whole, in my thirty-one years’ experience as 
Master, I never remember a better prospect,” says Mr. E. P. 
Rawnsley, of the Southwold country. Mr. S. H. Christy has gone 
from Cornwall to hunt the South Shropshire country, and has no 
easy task in following so good a man as Mr. J. C. Dun-Waters, 
whose splendid hounds fetched notable prices at the Rugby sale. 
Among other new Masters Mr. S. Lockwood has taken the Stainton 
Dale Hounds, Mr. Edward Murray the Surrey Union, and Mr. R. H. 
Baskerville the East Sussex. Sir Henry Ripley gives up the joint 
mastership of the Teme Valley, whereas Lord Harris has accepted 
a similar position in the Tickham country. 

In the Tedworth the prospects are good. Captain Walter 
Faber has proved an excellent Master, and for this season he has 
plenty of foxes, and is on excellent terms with the landowners, shoot- 
ing tenants, and farmers. He is a great believer in consulting land- 
owners and shooting tenants on every possible occasion, and gene- 
rally writes to each one whose property the hounds have been on to 
report what has been done that day. The owners like it, and it is 
only courteous to them in a shooting country. 

Mr. W. Marshall occupies the late Mr. J. E. Hasell’s place in 
the Ullswater country, while Mr. T. Butt Miller, for many years the 
highly popular Master of the V.W.H. (Cricklade), is succeeded by 
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Mr. Fuller, who begins his term of office with an excellent supply of 
healthy foxes. Mr. Richard Bower has gone from Suffolk to hunt 
the South and West Wilts, and in the York and Ainsty country it is 
good to know that so experienced a sportsmanas Mr. J. S. H. Ful- 
lerton is now at the head of affairs. 

So far as Scotland is concerned, Sir J. Hume-Campbell hunts 
the Berwickshire Hounds this season, and Mr. A. J. Meldrum has 
joined Sir Robert Usher in the mastership of the Linlithgow and 
Stirling. I have already alluded to the change which has occurred 
in the district formerly hunted by Mr. Plummer. There are not 
many alterations this season in Ireland. The Kildare have got a 
keen and much-liked Master in Captain Arnold Wills, and the 
United Hunt a new leader in Major Martin Powell. I have previ- 
ously mentioned the names of the syndicate who are to run the 
Muskerry country this season. 

Prospects in Meath were never brighter. There has been a 
good deal of difficulty in the past owing to the disaffection of some 
of the smaller land-owning class. But, thanks to Lord Fingall’s ex- 
ceeding popularity, a changed spirit has made itself felt, and hounds 
are being now welcomed everywhere. The old keenness in favour of 
sport is returning. In the remoter parts, where the erstwhile large 
grazing tracts have been sold by the former owners and small hold- 
ings of twenty to fifty acres been established, the wire difficulty 
is making itself felt, the Estate Commissioners in some Cases 
having divided the lands with this iniquitous fence. A deputation 
from all hunts in Ireland waited on this board, and were met in 
the most friendly way, receiving assurances that no difficulty of 
this kind would in future be put in the way of hunters. It has 
been arranged that the hounds are again to hunt five days a week, 
as it is impossible to do full justice to this famous Irish country with 
a smaller number of days. 
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ARANI COUNTRY 


THE BONES OF SHUNDU 
BY GEOFFREY WILLIAMS 


SHuNDU the King lay dead in his hut, and throughout the tribe 
of the Arani the spirit of impending trouble stalked at large. As 
the news was cried from peak to peak the villages on the green hill- 
slopes hummed like so many agitated beehives. Under each 
Shauri! tree there gathered swiftly a crowd of anxious men who, 
pressing thickly round their local elder, discussed in eager tones the 
meaning of the great tidings, and rumour after rumour ran across 
the countryside like fire through the dry grass in autumn. For 
Shundu the king was dead, and none knew what would come of it. 

Alone in the royal courtyard Kibitok? his son sat motionless on 
his stool of polished wood, his head resting on his hand, and stared 
with brooding eyes at the thin blue line of forest in the far distance 
where lay the burial-ground of the kings of the Arani, and none 
dared break in upon him. Around the royal kraal the chattering of 
the people was hushed; even the children abandoned their games in 
the dust and sat quietly beneath the spreading bananas, wondering. 
Now and again a woman passed silently from hut to hut about some 
household business, averting her eyes from the still figure sitting 
alone in the sunlight. Only the wailing of Shundu’s widows in the 
hut behind broke the tense silence. 


1 Shauri—Discussion or Palaver. 
2 Pronounced Kibéétok. 
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For Kibitok knew not what to do, and all the tribe was 
awaiting his word. 

According to the law of the Arani—a law which had never been 
broken in the history of the people—dead kings must be buried in 
the royal burial-ground beyond the blue forest on the misty hills in 
the heart of the country of Ketran. Until the ceremony had been 
completed the new king might not assume any of the privileges of 
royalty, he could not sit on the royal stool or dwell in the royal hut ; 
and the robes of office, the karosses of skins of the rare grey squirrel 
that only kings may wear, were laid aside and might not be touched 
save by the old woman, the oldest wife of a dead-and-gone king, 
whose duty it was to guard them. 

The Ketrani had ever been a subject people, and the ceremony 
of burial had come to be regarded as an assertion of the authority of 
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the ruling tribe; but now all was changed, and the days when the 
Arani ruled all men from the White Mountains to the Great Lake 
were gone, and their power was broken. Shundu had outlived his 
strength, and when he ceased to patrol his wide borders and keep 
his greatness a living thing in the minds of the tribesmen, preferring 
to spend his days smoking in inglorious ease amongst his banana 
groves, the outlying chieftains were not slow to seize their oppor- 
tunity. One by one they cast off their allegiance, and behind them 
all, urging, encouraging, and helping with arms and men, stood 
Chemosit,’ the chief of the Ketrani. Daily Chemosit had grown 
more insolent, more independent. Quietly he had strengthened 
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his position on every side, and now that the actual moment 
arrived Kibitok and all his people realised with sudden and amazed 
fear to what end Chemosit’s policy had tended. 

Lulled into false security while Shundu smoked and slept, and 
Kibitok idled amongst his women, they had had no thought for the 
future, and now it was too late. To enter Ketran was impossible, 
and that Chemosit would refuse passage and guard his borders with 
swarms of hardy mountaineers everyone guessed. Force was out of 
the question, and that he both could and would call twenty chiefs 
to his aid none doubted; wherefore Kibitok sat staring at the 
forests, cursing his idleness and folly in his heart. This in itself was 
bad enough, but more lay behind. Twelve years before, while 
Shundu had ruled his rolling downs as a warrior and a man should, 
he had loved and married Chepkosket, the sister of Chemosit, and 
she, full of the energy and arrogance of the mountain peoples, had 
become a power inthe land. Though last and youngest of Shundu’s 
wives, she had swiftly become the greatest, and though she had ever 
deferred to Kibitok, and treated him with the respect due to his 
position, he felt that this was but a cloak to hide her real intent, 
and that when he stood confessed as a weakling king, unable to 
carry out the law, she would be an ever-present danger, using his 
difficulties as so many steps on the ladder of her own ambition. 
Hitherto her son Djemerri had seemed to him no more than one of 
the many children who played in the dust of the royal courtyard, 
for he had never troubled himself with politics or aught save his own 
amusement ; now the lad loomed suddenly before his imagination as 
a rival, and a serious one. It would not be long, he thought, 
before Chepkosket declared her purpose. As he realised this he 
determined to be beforehand with her, and rising to his feet 
summoned a messenger to call the elders and the people. 

“ Bid them come swiftly,” he commanded, ‘ that they may hear 
the word of the King.’’ And while he awaited their arrival he paced 
slowly up and down, revolving what he should say. Through the 
wide gates streamed the people, their unshod feet making no sound 
on the bare brown earth, and when all were come, standing rank by 
rank in anxious anticipation, Kibitok strode towards them, raising 
his hand above his head as he approached. 

“Hear, O people, the word of the King!” quavered an old 
chief, once the leading warrior of Shundu’s armies. 

“We hear, O King,” came the reply, and once more silence fell 
upon the great assembly. 

“‘Shundu the King is dead, and I the King reign in his stead,” 
began Kibitok, but before he could continue a voice from behind 
broke in. 
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‘* And how shall Kibitok reign while Shundu lies unburied in 
his house ?” 

“Be silent there,” cried the King furiously, turning in the 
direction of the voice; but only a laugh answered him as a woman 
stepped out from the huts, leadinga child by the hand. Slowly and 
with dignity she made her way to the middle of the great enclosure, 
taking up her position full in front of the angry king, while a 
murmur of mingled horror and amazement ran through the serried 
ranks of people like a breeze through the bamboo forests of the 
mountains. 

Handsome she was and stately, with the delicate aristocratic 
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features of the hill tribes; and it was with no sign of fear, but with 
defiance and a great scorn, that she addressed the man before her. 

“When is to be the funeral, O King?” she cried; ‘‘do we go 
even now to bear great Shundu to his grave; and is this the escort 
that will guard our steps? It is a happy augury for the new reign 
to see the law carried out so swiftly.” 

“‘Hold thy peace,” answered Kibitok, sternly. ‘‘ These are 
matters for men to decide, they are too high for women. In due 
time all things will be done in order; meanwhile Chepkosket—— ” 

‘* Meanwhile,” she cried, her voice now soft with mocking 
laughter; ‘“‘ meanwhile Kibitok will eat and drink and be merry, for 
what else has he ever done? And Shundu will rot in his house, 
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unburied and unhonoured. Great will be the glory of the people of 
the Arani and of the king who thus upholds the law. Hear ye,” 
she continued, turning to the astonished ranks and stretching out 
her hand towards them, “‘these are the words of Chemosit my 
brother, Lord of Ketran, speken through me the Queen: ‘ Let 
Kibitok come to visit the Lord of Ketran, bearing the body of 
Shundu the king, alone and unattended; so only shall he pass the 
border.’ Nay,” she added, as Kibitok, maddened at the insult, 
raised his spear to silence her for ever, ‘‘ put aside that toy; shall it 
be said that the first blood that the king ever shed in anger was the 
blood of a woman, and that only because she feared him not ?” 

Thrice Kibitok strove to answer her, and thrice he failed, choked 
by rage and shame; then suddenly he drew himself up, looking for 
the first time in his easy life a man indeed. 

** Silence, my people,” he thundered; “ silence for the decision 
of the King. Idle have I been, but I will be so no more. Wasted 
are the past years, but they shall be redeemed. Here and now shall 
Shundu be buried beneath the floor of his house, and for the space 
of one year I will not look upon the face of woman, living as a 
warrior should. But when this day comes round again I will enter 
Ketran, alone and unattended, bearing the bones of Shundu the 
King, and none shall say me nay. And then, Chepkosket the 
Queen, and not till then, will I deal with you.” 

With these words he turned on his heel, and without even 
waiting for any expression of assent or otherwise, dismissed the 
gathering with a wave of his spear. Swiftly the murmuring throng 
melted away through the gates to spread the wonderful news far 
and wide; and close on their heels followed runners dispatched by 
Kibitok to summon men to arms from every distant village. 

Chepkosket stood alone in the empty courtyard frowning darkly, 
uneasy and disturbed at the turn affairs had taken. She had counted 
on an exhibition of futile anger and weak excuses from Kibitok, 
which would have alienated all who heard. From the scene that 
would have ensued, which she would have known well how to 
turn to her own advantage, she had looked for an opportunity to 
bring her own son forward as able and willing to carry out the law, 
backed as he was by the favour and interest of Chemosit of Ketran. 

But Kibitok’s resolute stand had altered the entire situation, 
and as she looked out on the blue line of trees that marked the 
boundary of her own country she shivered slightly and grasped her 
child more tightly by the hand at the thought of the threat contained 
in his last words. Much, however, might happen in a year, and 
after all it was improbable that Kibitok would in so short a time 
gain such control of the border as to enable him to carry out his 
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promise. Still, he came of fighting stock, and Chepkosket’s frown 
grew deeper yet as she realised that the issue was more than 
doubtful. Presently, however, the sound of digging in the hut 
behind her roused her from her thoughts, and as she listened to the 
making of the grave of Shundu her brow cleared and she laughed 
quietly to herself. 

have it,’ she muttered. ‘Come, Djemerri, and listen care- 
fully while I tell thee what we must do, thou and I, before thou dost 
sit on the royal stool and wear the king’s kaross.” And so saying 
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she led the way back to the women’s quarters, where she could 
perfect her plans in peace. 

All through the night the messengers ot Kibitok sped on over 
the grass-clad hills and dales of the Arani, which stretch away to 
the horizon like a vast sea-swell grown solid. Village after village 
awakened suddenly from its quiet sleep, answered the King’s call to 
arms, and when the first rays of the rising sun struck on the grey 
grass roofs of the royal town of Ngokwet the flash of countless 
spears approaching from east and west and south and north brought 
comfort to the heart of Kibitok as he sat anxiously watching and 
waiting at the gates. 
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Soon the quiet streets echoed to the muffled tramp of many feet, 
and the eyes of the older men, who remembered the great days of 
Shundu in his prime, gleamed eager and fierce in the hope that the 
tarnished honour of the race would once again be as bright as any 
spear that glittered in the clear white light. 

In the forefront of the women, children, and old men who 
assembled to see the army depart, stood Chepkosket, proud and 
arrogant as ever, and with the same mocking smile on her face. 

“Greeting, O King,” she cried, as Kibitok passed her with 
averted head in accordance with his vow, ‘‘and may the spirits of 
the White Mountains guard thy steps and grant thee victory.” 

Now this was the worst of omens, for the spirits who dwell in 
the rocky caves of the great White Mountains away to the north, 
where none dare venture, are the souls of the dead-and-gone Arani; 
and no man may speak of them save by implication, and even that 
with fear and trembling. Wherefore the marching ranks wavered 
like a reed in the wind as they heard. 

But Kibitok, glorying in his new-found strength, laughed aloud. 
“Who heeds the words of an angry woman?” he said, and 
passed on. 

As strength in a leader breeds strength in his men, so the 
wavering ranks drew close again, and with heads held high and 
singing the war song of the Arani, at the sound of which the hills 
tremble and weaklings flee, marched onward to the border. Baffled 
in her purpose and put to shame before the people, Chepkosket’s face 
grew hard and set till those around fell away from her in fear. For 
a while she stood, her dark eyes full of smouldering hate, gazing after 
the retreating army till the last man melted away, swallowed up in 
the waving red-brown grass ; then she turned, and with a menacing 
gesture moved slowly back to her own place. 

Throughout that day she was seen no more, but when night 
had fallen and all who were left in Ngokwet were deeply sunk in 
sleep and naught broke the silence save the sharp bark of some 
prowling jackal, or the weird, unearthly cry of the striped hyena 
that wanders nightly round the haunts of men seeking for the recent 
dead, whereby it gains its name, ‘‘ The Living Tomb,” two figures 
crept from out the quarters of the royal wives, and slinking, like the 
very beasts without, across the courtyard, entered the hut of Shundu 
the King. 

‘“‘ The earth is soft, Djemerri,’”’ whispered the taller figure ; “ dig, 
but dig quietly, though with speed.”’ 

At the words Djemerri, drawing a spade from beneath his goat- 
skin robe, proceeded swiftly to remove the earth from the new-made 
grave, while Chepkosket leaned against the wall, striving to still the 
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throbbing of her heart that seemed to her like the beat of a hammer 
in the silence. 

Presently Djemerri touched her lightly, and as she shrank 
sharply from him, every nerve on edge, he muttered : 

‘* Mother, the work is finished; now give me thy aid and let us 
make an end, for I fear greatly.” 

“Let not son of mine speak of fear,” answered the woman, 
recovering herself with an effort. ‘‘’Tis but a lump of soulless clay 
that was once my husband and thy father. I work for the living, 
and not for the dead.” And, stepping forward, she and her boy 
drew out the body of Shundu the King, wrapped in its royal kaross, 
and laid it aside. Swiftly she helped Djemerri to fill in the grave, 
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and having removed all signs of their doings, they crept back across 
the empty courtyard, bearing the body between them. 

Past the Queen’s quarters and on through the silent town 
slunk the ill-omened pair till they reached the outskirts where the 
dead of the common people are thrown to the hyznas. Here they 
stopped till the weird beast-cry sounded close at hand, and then, in 
the thick darkness of the moonless night, while clouds rolled over- 
head and a light breeze sighed through the grass stems, they un- 
wrapped the body of Shundu the king and, laying it in the narrow 
path, turned homewards, reaching their hut as silently as they had 
left it. For a short while the cry of the hyzena sounded at intervals 
and then ceased altogether. ‘‘ All is well,” said Chepkosket to her- 
self; ‘‘when Kibitok returns in the pride of victory to carry out the 
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law, where will he find the bones of Shundu? The Living Tomb 
will tell no tales.” 

Next day there was no sign to guide prying eyes towards the 
doings of the night. If Shundu’s grave was not exactly as it had 
been the day before, who should know of it? Of all the people there 
was not one who would dare to enter where a dead king lay buried, 
save only the old crone who guarded the royal robes, and she was 
purblind, deaf, and shrunken, caring for nothing but to sit in the 
sun and feel the warmth of life return for a moment to her shrivelled 
limbs. 

Slowly the months passed by, and Chepkosket moved to and 
fro among the huts alone and unsought, never joining the chattering 
throng of women at the waterside, and speaking to none save only 
her son Djemerri, from whom she learned news of the outside 
world. Day by day came runners bearing tidings of Kibitok, and 
telling of alternate success and failure. For the outlying tribes had 
grown strong during the years of idleness and dishonour, and 
Kibitok learned the art of war in many a hard-fought battle. But 
at length the tide turned definitely in his favour, and the days of 
anxiety changed to days of rejoicing as the news came in that the 
border was subdued, and Kibitok and his regiments were entering 
the land of the Ketrani, the last and most powerful tribe of all that 
stood against him. For long the issue hung in doubt. Though 
Kibitok’s men were many and brave and strong, even nature fought 
against them. Accustomed to the easy grass-clad slopes of the 
lower lands, the rocky paths and steep hillsides tried them sorely. 
As they pushed wearily on through the dense dark forests the gloom 
entered into their souls and the damp cold of the highland night 
chilled them as they lay in the wet moss and fern. Every tree-trunk 
seemed to hide a crouching mountaineer who, like a vicious fly, shot 
his arrows into the labouring host and then fled away into the leafy 
mazes that he knew as well as any of the monkeys that swung-and 
chattered in the branches far overhead. Even the women and 
children gave their aid, eager to take toll of the invader, for a 
poisoned arrow from an infant’s bow is as deadly as any warrior’s spear. 

But Kibitok, dogged and untiring, clad only in his simple 
warrior’s dress, with no mark of royalty about him save his great 
height and proud bearing, won through at last; and one bright 
sunny day, just as the year of probation drew to its close, the news 
came to Ngokwet that the King was returning, bearing with him 
Chemosit, the lord of Ketran, to serve as hostage for the safe 
passage of the border. 

Chepkosket, when she heard of it, showed no sign and abated 
nothing of her proud aloofness. Those around her, remembering 
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the words of Kibitok, 
marvelled that she 
should stay to face his 
anger, but she heeded 
not their whispered 
conferences. When 
the conqueror entered 
his own town once 
more amid the plaudits 
of the populace she 
stood apart, with the 
old mocking smile on 
her lips, biding her 
time, and said noword, 
good or ill. Her hour 
would come on the 
morrow when Kibitok 
was to carry out the 
law before all the 
people, and she could 
afford to wait. 

Even before the 
breaking of dawn came 
the people, trooping 
in from the thousand 
distant villages of the 
Arani to do honour to 
the King and the law; 
and when at length 
Kibitok stood forth 
before them, out rolled 
the royal salute that 
is given only to kings 
that have proved their 
worthiness and have 
honourably upheld the 
law of the land. But 
Kibitok raised his 
hand to command 
silence. 

Peace,” he said, 
“the time is not yet; 
the year is not com- 
pleted. Well have ye 
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fought for me, my people; and, if I die not, well shall ye be 
rewarded. But honour is yours this day, since peace spreads 
her white wings across the borders; and is not honour more than 
the wives and cattle that I can give? Part of my oath have I 
kept, and once again the Arani rule unquestioned from the moun- 
tains to the lake. But more remains to do. This day I set forth 
alone and unattended to lay the body of Shundu the King in the 
place where it should be. Up, ye women,” he cried, pointing with 
his spear towards the wives of the dead king, “‘ bring forth the bones 
of Shundu.” 

With steps solemn and slow, chanting the song that is sung 
over dead kings only, the women entered the royal hut, Chepkosket 
at their head, and none moved or spoke among the great throng 
without. Kibitok leaned on his spear, his eyes fixed on the blue 
forests of Ketran, while the muffled blows of the spades echoed dully 
in the still air. Presently there was a cry from within the hut, 
followed by a confused babel of tongues, and the women burst forth 
in wild agitation. 

‘‘ The grave is empty!” they shrieked. ‘‘ Shundu the King is 
gone, and everlasting dishonour is upon the people of the Arani.” 
And casting themselves upon the ground, they covered their faces 
with their robes, save only Chepkosket. Upright and alone among 
the prostrate figures she stretched out her hand towards Kibitok 
with a gesture of scorn and hatred, while the stricken king leaned 
still upon his spear, though now the stout shaft bent beneath his 
weight like a full-drawn bow. 

‘* Where are the bones of Shundu, O most mighty Kibitok ?” 
she cried. ‘ Surely they will be too heavy a burden for that bent 
back of thine to bear across those weary miles. What a great king 
indeed is this that cannot guard his father’s corpse from any prowl- 
ing night thief!’’ And she laughed gently. ‘I tell thee, O King, that 
while the hills endure the women will rock their babes to sleep with 
tales of the weakling ruler who knew not how to guard his father’s 
bones. Surely the spirit of great Shundu himself doth curse thee, 
unworthy, unhonoured, unroyal. Come hither, Djemerri, my son, 
and spit upon this thing that calls itselfa man. Hast thou no word 
to say, great conqueror of the Border?” 

She ceased her railing, and Kibitok slowly raised himself to his 
full height, and, still gazing across at the forests which shimmered 
in the sun-haze as though laughing at the downfall of all his hopes, 
quietly and sadly he spoke three words, ‘‘ Unworthy—unhonoured— 
unroyal,”” he said; and, twisting the spear he held till the blade 
pointed to his heart, raised his arm to strike while all the people 


stood aghast. 
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But, even as the spear rose, a shrill quavering cry cut through 
the stillness. ‘‘ Hold, I bring news,” cried the voice, and before 
Kibitok had recovered from his surprise a wrinkled shrivelled figure 
tottered out from the crowd, and wrenching the spear from his grasp 
cast it down in the dust and trampled on it. 

‘*Accursed be thou, O spear, that darest to threaten the life 
of the King. Hear me, all ye people; and listen well, Chepkosket 
the Queen; for I, the keeper of the King’s karosses, have news,” 
she cried. ‘‘ When thou and thy son, Chepkosket, crept in by 
night and did a deed of darkness in the King’s hut thou didst not 
think of the old kaross keeper. In the darkest corner, curled 
beneath the royal rugs, J watched thee. Old am I, and have seen 
much. Many things I know, but above all others I know an evil 
woman, and I read her thoughts, since I too have done evil in my 
time, but I am old and ’tis forgotten. Therefore I guessed thy 
purpose, and waited for thee. When ye two bore the body of 
Shundu through the town J followed close behind. If thou art 
silent Iam silent too. Where thou didst unwrap the body in the 
path of that beast we call the Living Tomb I stood by. The body 
of Shundu was my care when thou and Djemerri slunk back to the 
huts; and when thou didst lie and smile to thyself as the cry of the 
Living Tomb ceased to break the silence of the night, ’twas after 
all naught but a dead dog that stayed his hunger. Ha! ha! Chep- 
kosket! If thou art crafty, Jam craftier still. Here, O great Kibitok, 
are the bones of Shundu,” and laying a bundle at the feet of the 
King, the keeper of the royal karosses, who had been the fairest of 
the queens in days forgotten and dead, sat down in the dust and 
chuckled, pointing one skinny finger at Chepkosket. 

Still dignified in defeat, with all her schemes brought to naught, 
and her boy trembling at her side, that great though evil woman 
said no word, but with head still proudly erect stood waiting to 
meet her fate. 

And this is the manner in which the bones of Shundu came 
in the end to lie in the tombs of the kings in far Ketran; for, even 
u. he had sworn, Kibitok bore them alone and unattended across 
the border, while all the people of Ketran made supplication to him 
for the life of their lord. 

So Kibitok the King returned in honour and slept with his 
wives in the royal hut, and the kaross that covered him was of the 
rare grey squirrel that only kings may wear. 

And of Chepkosket this only is known: that in the cold of the 
moon, when all men slept, she and her son crossed the dread river 
that flows at the foot of the White Mountains, and passed up the 
slopes towards those spirit caves whence none return alive. 
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NOTABLE YACHTING INCIDENTS 
BY G. E. HOPCROFT 


THERE is perhaps no sport more exciting than yacht-racing ; 
indeed, the life of the yachtsman is as full of adventure as that of 
the soldier. This season has been sadly marred by the loss of the 
famous racing cutter Bryniild, and the 23 metre class now consists 
of but two yachts, Shamrock and White Heather. The misfortune 
to Brynhild will be one of the memorable events of 1910, and in this 
article I wish to give readers some account of other notable incidents 
which have occurred in connection with yachts. 

In 1go1 Sir Thomas Lipton made his second attempt to win 
the America Cup, and Mr. Watson designed that famous cutter 
Shamrock II for that purpose. Shamrock II was built on very 
advanced lines ; in fact, she was a “sailing machine,” and her mast 
and rigging were of the very lightest kind obtainable. Sir Thomas 
had his first yacht, Shamrock I, fitted out as a trial boat for the 
new cutter, and the races between the two yachts were watched with 
great interest. 

- On May 22, 1901, Shamrock II and her sister ship were to 
have raced against the famous yawl Sybarita in the Solent. His 
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Majesty King Edward was on board Shamrock II, for he dearly 
loved to sail upon a racer; and, always keen for sport, he did not 
mind taking his place on deck, even if the yacht were plunging 
through a very heavy sea in a beat to windward. It was a perfect 
day, the breeze strong and true. The yachts were just about to 
cross the line when a_ squall struck the huge sail spread of 
Shamrock II, and mast, sails, and rigging went over the side. 
Shamrock I tried to go to the assistance of her sister ship, but the 
squall struck her too; her gaff was broken, ani her topsail blown to 
pieces, so that the mainsail was hanging in a dangerous condition. 
It was fortunate that the mast fell clear of the deck on Shamrock II. 
Happily no one was hurt. It is wonderful that this huge mast, 
with its heavy spars and canvas, should have fallen without killing 
anyone. I do not remember the exact height of Shamrock’s mast, 
but it could not have been far short of 160 ft. high. King Edward 
showed the greatest coolness amid the scene which followed the 
accident tothe mast, and, in spite of the falling yards and blocks, he 
seemed far more concerned for the safety of the crew than conscious 
of his own narrow escape. The cause of the mishap is said to 
have been the breaking of the bobstay; but as several other yachts 
have been dismasted since from other causes, this may have been 
only a surmise. 

A very notable event took place on the Clyde in July 1894, 
when the famous racing cutter Valkyrie II was sunk by the equally 
famous yacht Satanita. Vigilant, the America Cup defender of 
1893, was sailing in British waters at that time, and she was entered 
against the British yachts in the match sailed under the rules of 
the Mudhook Yacht Club, on August 5, 1894. Everyone was 
excited, for Valkyrie was to meet her old rival again, and every 
Briton believed that she would turn the tables upon the American 
sloop. The yachts were sailing to and fro, in order that they 
might not be over the line too soon, when, in trying to save 
the lives of some people in a small boat which had managed to 
drift right on to the course, Satanita was obliged to turn her 
bows towards Valkyrie. In spite of the skill and courage shown by 
the skippers of both yachts, Satanita crashed into Valkyrie, and her 
bow cut deeply into the frail hull of Lord Dunraven’s cutter. The 
water rushed into this great gap like a mill-race, and in a few 
moments Valkyrie sank beneath the waters of the Clyde. The 
crew were saved by the boats of the yachts which had assembled to 
see the start, but one man was seriously injured, and in spite of 
every attention died at a cottage hospital, not far from the scene of 
the accident. 

lt is a wonder that these accidents occur so seldom, for it 
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needs the greatest skill to manage our great cutters. In the 
Satanita-Valkyrie affair no one was to blame on board the yachts; 
for it was impossible for those on board Satanita to avoid Valkyrie 
without running into the small boat. The helmsman had to choose 
between the latter and ramming Valkyrie. To have struck the 
boat, with the great yacht moving at 12 knots, would have caused 
the loss of several lives, and the helmsman wisely chose the lesser of 
two evils. 

In the early part of 1893 the well-known 4o-rater Queen Mab 
made a wonderful passage to America. The passage was wonderful 
because the little yacht encountered heavy gales, and but for the 
skill of her captain and crew she would have been lost. She was 
driven far out of her course, and it was feared that she had 
foundered. But in spite of the fact that the huge seas washed 
right over her, the yacht arrived in port at last, much to the 
surprise of the opponents of the rule under which she was built. 
Queen Mab was a centreboard yacht, and with her shallow draft 
was hardly the craft one would choose in which to face a gale in 
mid-Atlantic. The fact that this little yacht lived through all the 
rough usage which she received must always be a feather in the cap 
of her skipper and crew. 

There is one yachting incident that must always be notable, 
terribly notable, although it happened in America many years ago. 
I refer to the loss of the great American schooner Mohawk. The 
American centreboard yacht has been called a death-trap, and in 
the case of the old-fashioned style the name was well deserved, for a 
great number of accidents happened to this style of craft between 
the years 1850 and 1880. Theold centreboard yacht was built like 
a ‘skimming dish” (the nickname by which sailors still speak of 
any flat, shallow craft), and she was safe enough until she heeled 
over quickly. The danger was that the boat had a “ vanishing 
point,” if I may use the term, and when once she had heeled over 
beyond this point the result was inevitable. With the modern 
type of American centreboard craft there is little danger, for they 
are mostly built with lead keels as well as centreboards. 

Mohawk was, I suppose, the largest centreboard schooner ever 
built, for she was about 120 feet long on the water-line. In order to 
convey some idea of her sail area, I should mention that her topsail 
yard was 163 ft. above the water, and when we remember that this 
sail plan was put over a hull with only beam and inside ballast to 
depend upon for stability, one wonders at the courage—not to call it 
by another name—of the people who were willing, like the wise men 
of Gotham, to ‘‘ put to sea in a bowl.” 

On June g, 1875, Mohawk was launched at Brooklyn, E.D. 
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It is said that she stuck when half-way down the ways, and sailors 
have a horror of a yacht that does not go into the water smoothly. 
In the case of Mohawk there certainly was something in the old 
nautical idea after all, for she afterwards capsized, and I believe 
several lives were lost. It was the story of the Royal George over 
again, for the schooner was at anchor. One report says that the 
yacht had all sail set, and, if that was so, it must have been almost 
a dead calm before the fatal squall struck her. The huge club top- 
sail was hoisted, when a gust of wind heeled her over, and as she 
was at anchor it was impossible for her to gather way. The yacht 
went down and down until the fatal ‘‘ vanishing point ” was reached, 
when she filled and sank. 

When Valkyrie II went to America, in 1893, to sail for the 
America Cup, a very notable incident happened in the last race of 
the series. The American defender Vigilant had won two straight- 
away races (out of the five to be sailed if necessary), and when the 
boats started in the third, and, as it turned out, the last race, the 
wind was strong. The hopes of our countrymen rose high, for every 
Englishman longed to see our champion beat the American sloop at 
last. Valkyrie made a good start, and in the beat to windward she 
outpaced the Vigilant, arriving at the outer mark first. But it was 
the 13th of the month and a Friday, and as soon as the British 
yacht rounded the outer mark her troubles began. The wind was 
very strong, and in hoisting the spinnaker a small hole was made in 
it by the spreaders of the topmast. The wind did the rest, and 
before long the sail was useless. Another spinnaker was got out, 
but the golden seconds were going fast, and foot by foot the great 
American sloop was creeping up astern. It was Valkyrie's last 
chance, for if she lost this last ‘‘leg’’ she also lost the race and the 
series. The second spinnaker was hoisted, but it shared the fate of 
the first, and before the small bowsprit spinnaker—which was used 
as a last resort—could be got into position, Vigilant had passed the 
British yacht. Even then Valkyrie only lost the race by a few 
seconds, Truly the Fates have fought against us in the America 
Cup races. 

There was an extraordinary occurrence at the American Cen- 
tennial Regatta. Two catamarans (double-hulled yachts) were 
racing in a good breeze when the bows of one of them suddenly 
went under water, and the speed of this little sailing machine 
was so great that she turned end over end. No one was hurt. 
In case any readers should think that this is a “tall tale,”’ I should 
mention that small catamarans have been known to sail at a speed 
of twenty miles an hour. 

I might tell many other stories, but I should need a special 
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volume and not an article if I tried to give the full accounts of many 
incidents that may well be termed notable. I could relate, for 
instance, how Britannia raced the American yacht Navahoe from 
England to France and beat her by a few yards, only to lose the 
prize because the mark-boat had been moved. Or I might describe 
the yacht that once won a cup, but had to give it up again because 
her racing flag was a few inches too small when measured! But I 
will only give one more. 

When the sloop Vigilant was sailing in British waters in 1894 
many striking events occurred, and the whole series ended with the 
jamming” of the Vigilant’s centreboard. For the benefit of readers 
who live inland, I might mention that the centreboard is a large 
plate of metal, which can be drawn up into a special “ trunk” when 
the yacht is running before the wind. 

Vigilant and Britannia were to have sailed a match for Lord 
Wolverton’s Cup, and great interest was taken in the event. The 
yachts were almost ready for the contest when it was noticed that 
something was wrong with the American sloop. Then, to the disgust 
of those interested in the fortunes of Vigilant, she signalled that a 
mishap had occurred to her centreboard. Of course the race had 
to be abandoned, and not unnaturally a certain section of the public 
‘said things.” The general idea was that the board had dropped 
out of the case and sunk; but it seems that it had “jammed,” as 
sailors say. The remarkable part of the affair was that the ‘‘jam- 
ming” was the result of an accident that happened some time before, 
when Vigilant touched the rocks near Ventnor. The centreboard 
was so firmly fixed in the trunk that it had to be cut out. With 
this account of the Vigilant’s final misfortune in British waters I 
must close. 
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THE PRIVATE ENCLOSURE ON THE DACCA COURSE 


PONY-RACING IN EASTERN BENGAL 
AND ASSAM 


BY P. LEO FAULKNER, F.R.G.S., M.R.S.A., INDIAN POLICE 
Author of ** Tiger Shooting in the Sunderbunds,”’ ‘* The Khasi Hills,” &c. 


RaciNG in India has in a strange but decidedly unmistakable way 
divided itself into various circles, each of which has become 
especially associated with a particular feature. Thus Burma is 
famed all the world over for its races for ponies 12.2 and under, 
Bombay for its events confined to Arabs, Assam for its races for 
ponies 13.3 and under, and the great cities of India alone indulge 
in horse-racing as that term is understood by the sporting com- 
munity in England. Local conditions are to no inconsiderable 
extent responsible for this specialisation. For instance, the indi- 
genous pony of Burma is, as aptly described by ‘‘ Stonehenge,” a 
stout, useful little fellow, up to great weight, not by any means fast, 
but a good jumper and very hardy. It is thus at first sight evident 
that he has not the qualities usually associated with the thorough- 
bred; but wherever the Englishman settles he makes a course, and 
in accordance with this tradition the Burmese animal, which really 
is more like a glorified rat than a racehorse, has been initiated into 
the ‘‘Sport of Kings.” Calcutta is the most convenient landing- 
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place for horses brought from Australia, and hence the ‘“ waler”’ is 
the animal generally employed for racing purposes in India’s capital. 
On the other hand Bombay is the most accessible port for the 
ponies introduced from Arabia, and thus we see that a great number 
of the races at the meetings held there are restricted to that breed. 
In Assam the standard height for polo ponies is 13 hands 
3 inches, and it is on this account that with one exception (viz. 
Shillong) the racing there is limited to ponies of that height. As is 
well known, there are numerous tea-gardens scattered all over Assam, 
and as the managers and their assistants practically live in the 
saddle from sunrise to sunset, it is not surprising that the great 


MR. P. LEO FAULKNER'S CH. AUSTRALIAN MARE EILEEN ALANNAH (13.2) BY EGYPTUS 
WINNER OF SEVERAL RACES OVER THREE AND FOUR FURLONGS 


majority of them are accomplished horsemen and good polo-players. 
It is apparent that where there are good horsemen with good ponies 
races will be the order of the day, and hence, comparatively speaking, 
there are for its size more race-meetings held in Assam than in any 
other province in India. I should mention here that when Bengal 
was partitioned in 1905 it was found necessary to separate Assam 
and the districts of Eastern Bengal from those of Western Bengal, 
and in this article it must be remembered that I am only dealing 
with the meetings—i.e., the race-meetings, and not the innumerable 
political meetings of the New Province. 

Race-meetings in this part of the world are of two kinds. 
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There is the Gymkhana, at which the first prize is never more than 
Rs. 49, and which is under the sole guidance and direction of the 
local stewards, and there are the meetings held with the permission 
and approval of the Calcutta Turf Club, in which the first prize for 
each event cannot be less than Rs. 50. The Rules of Racing framed 
by the C.T.C. are very explicit on this point, and the following 
extracts will show the position which that body has taken :— 

**(3) A meeting need not be sanctioned if all the races are for 
prizes of a fixed and published value, and there is no race in which 
the value of the prize offered to the winner or any other horse 
exceeds Rs. 49 in whatever form the prize is given.” 

**(g) No meetings shall be sanctioned unless the value of every 
race to the winner will amount to at least Rs. 50, and no new race 
of a lower value shall be added.” 

The programme at a registered meeting generally consists of 
six events—two for first-class and two for second-class racing ponies, 
while two are reserved for polo ponies and hacks. 

The following table shows the locale of the various race-meetings 
held in the province during the course of the year. 


Number of meetings Number of 
annually. days. 


Dibrugarh... 

Tezpur 

Jorhat 

Jalpaiguri ... 

Dacca 


Place. 


Dacca possesses quite the finest racecourse in Eastern Bengal. 
It is 1 mile 3 furlongs 88 yards in length, but unfortunately has a 
bad curve near the three-furlong post. Otherwise it is as perfect 
as can be expected with the limited funds at the disposal of the 
stewards. But the Shillong course is the most picturesque of them 
all. Situated in a valley nearly 5,000 ft. above sea level, it is 
universally admitted to be the best hill-course in India. It is 1 mile 
1 furlong in length, but has two bad corners and is very narrow—so 
narrow, in fact, that it is difficult to start more than six ponies with 
ease. If it had not been for Mr. C. H. Holder, the foremost racing 
man in the province, the Sport of Kings would have been imprac- 
ticable in the summer capital of Assam, and the thanks of all 
owners are due to him for the perseverance and resource he has 
displayed in making the course. 

The number of ponies kept solely for racing purposes is not 
very large, the, entrants in the majority of the races being polo 
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ponies or animals used daily as hacks. A good untrained polo pony 
with a certain amount of pace can be bought in Calcutta direct from 
the Australian dealers for about Rs. 750 (i.e., £50), and a pony of 
this class may reasonably be expected to pick up a polo scurry or a 
handicap in second-class company. It is very difficult to quote 
any definite price for a racing pony pure and simple, but it is 
possible to obtain a good bargain for about Rs. 1,500 (i.e., £100). 
As I write there is for sale in Calcutta a 13.3 pony which will 
not be allowed to go under Rs. 10,000 (i.e., £666), a sum for which a 


THE WINNING-POST ON THE DACCA COURSE 


This photograph also shows the ‘totalisator,” a form of betting greatly patronised by European 
ladies and Indian sportsmen 


really good racehorse could be bought. This shows to what extent 
prices vary. 

The Arab is very rarely found in Eastern India. This is due to 
three reasons. First, the distance from Bombay is great ; secondly, 
he is for his size much slower than the waler ; and thirdly, he is apt 
to be attacked by ‘‘kumri,” which is the vernacular name for 
paralysis of the loins. This is a disease very little known outside 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and is ascribed to eating grass which 
contains ergot. It is to all intents and purposes incurable, as a 
horse which it has attacked sinks down on the slightest pressure 
being brought to bear upon the loins. In “ weight for class” races 
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the waler has to give the Arab 4o lb. and the indigenous pony of 
India 21lb. It is, however, not unlikely that the allowance to 
country-breds will soon be decreased, for at several studs started 
within the last decade there are now English and Australian sires 
whose progeny is nearly if not quite as good as the original stock 
itself. The allowance for height is three pounds to one quarter of 
an inch ; thus a 13.1 running against a 13.3 in a “ weight for inches ” 
contest would receive 24 lb., but this does not bring them together 
if the larger pony is a good performer. 

The “‘ gentleman jock” practically has a monopoly of the riding 
in "Assam, and thus the weights carried by ponies are decidedly 
welter. Ordinarily speaking the top weight in a handicap will be 
about 11 st., and if the lowest weights allotted are beyond the 
capacity of the G.R. the ride is nearly always given to one of the 
native boys who can go to scale at about 7st. 71b., or the amateur 
horseman will ride and declare weight. With such heavy loads on 
the backs of these miniature racehorses it is surprising that fast 
times are ever recorded, but the following table will show how 
matters stand in this respect. I would mention that in order to 
give a good idea of the average capacity of the average pony I have 
not in any case quoted record timing for the distance :-— 


| Weight 
carried, 


Course. Pony. Distance. Time. 


Shillong (1908) Mr. Holder's Repute (13.3) —- - 384 sec. 


Jorhat (1909) - Mr. Faulkner's Eileen Alannah (13.2 | ; 542 
- Mr. Holder’s Glenlea (13.3) - - 
- Major Ward's Magazine - - - 
Tezpur (1908) - | Mr. Bulmer’s Ivy II (13.23) - 
Dibrugarh (1907) | Mr. Holder’s Topsy III (13.1) - 


It is no unusual sight to see a pony pulled out for three races 
in one afternoon, and it is the rule rather than the exception for 
them to appear twice. It will therefore be seen that these little 

‘animals are made to doa full amount of work in return for their 
corn. In the course of the last three racing seasons, each of which 
has not extended to a longer period than four months, Mr. Holder’s 
Topsy III (13.1), ‘‘ The Assam Marvel,” was stripped for forty-seven 
events, in no fewer than twenty-two of which this gallant little mare 
was first to pass the winning-post. 
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Nowadays the bookmaker is a vara avis on Assam courses, his 
place having been taken by double lotteries which are held at the 
station club the night before each day’s racing. In each lottery there 
are 100 tickets, the value of which at different race-meetings varies 
from two to five rupees. This important point is, however, settled by 
those interested before the sheets are opened, and it is not unusual 
for as many as ten lotteries to be held on one race. This is due to 
the absence of bookmakers, and to the fact that the amount to be 
won in stakes is very small. Most of the races are worth Rs. 200 
(i.e. about £13), and The Planters’ Plate at Dibrugarh, the most 
sought-after event in the province, is only worth Rs. 850 (i.e. about 
£56). Owners are thus inclined to regard lotteries as the chief 
means whereby to reimburse their expenditure. Proceedings are 
begun with the tossing for tickets, and the loser’s name is put down 
first on the lottery sheet, for though he pays for the tickets he 
shares the profits—if any—with the winner. Thus “ Faulkner to 
Holding” against tickets Nos. r to 10 means that Faulkner has lost 
the price of ten tickets to Holding. When the lottery is filled the 
drawing for ponies takes place, and this is done in the same way as 
any ordinary drawing. Next comes the auction of the tickets which 
have drawn the ponies, and this also is conducted in the usual 
manner, save that it must not be forgotten that he who buys a 
ticket has to pay the amount of his bid twice over—once to the 


lottery fund, and once to the person who in the drawing of tickets 
drew the pony whose chance he has now bought. This is what is 


” 


meant by ‘double lotteries,” every bid meaning twice the amount 
called. Thus if Rs. 120 is the highest bid made fora pony’s chance, 
he who makes it has to pay Rs. 240, which is equally divided in the 
way I have already explained. 

The owner of a pony can claim one quarter or one half of the 
purchase, taking his share of the profit or loss, provided that he 
exercises his right at once, and that he has taken at least one ticket 
in the lottery. Ten per cent. of the total amount in the lottery is 
deducted for the Race Fund. 

There is generally a ‘‘ totalisator” on the course, the price of 
tickets in which is Rs.2 or Rs. 4. This form of gambling is invari- 
ably well patronised by the European ladies and Indian sportsmen 
who attend the races. Here again ten per cent. of the money in the 
“ tote’ is given to the Race Fund. 

The Mahomedan of Eastern Bengal is an inveterate gambler, 
and in Dacca especially he has taken a great interest in racing. 
There the mile-and-a-half race for country-bred ponies 12.1 and 
under is a most keenly contested event. Little boys who disdain a 
saddle but take out two whips are utilised as jockeys. Once they 
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are “off” they drop the reins on the pony’s neck and flog their 
unfortunate animals with both whips the whole way from start to 
finish.! The greatest excitement prevails, and should the favourite 
win the applause knows no bounds. The owners of these animals 
can rarely speak a word of English, but they are nevertheless con- 
versant with every rule of the Calcutta Turf Club, and are prepared 
to lay an objection at once should the semblance of an occasion 
present itself. 

As is only to be expected, the race-meetings are very favourite 
institutions with the ladies, who take the opportunity to array 
themselves in the latest ‘‘ creations” from home, and make the lawn 
the most popular part of the enclosure. Aselsewhere, their presence 
is as well-nigh indispensable to the success of the Assam Race 
Meeting as the presence of the ponies themselves. 


1 It is much to be regretted that such cruelty should be condoned by English race- 
goers in India.—Ep. 
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THE PAST CRICKET SEASON 
BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


ANY review of the cricket in this apology for a summer must be of a 
satisfactory nature, simply because of the welcome re-awakening of 
the sporting spirit displayed by those participating in the matches. 
It is not too much to say that we have been witnessing a rejuvena- 
tion of cricket, a genuine revival of the old-time theory of playing 
the game asa game. The comparative disappearance of the drawn 
match, a greater tendency to take risks and to “‘ go for” the runs, 
and a general infusion of briskness into every department, as well as 
a welcome absence of controversy—all these things make the verdict 
on the cricket of 1g10 a highly favourable one. 

Perhaps our satisfaction is all the greater because the outlook 
was none too promising. Whilst the cricketers were valiantly dis- 
playing the new spirit—which was the old-time spirit—in May and 
June, editors keeping their finger on the pulse of the public agreed 
that not for thirty years had the community been so indifferent to 
the first-class game. Of course this was because of our loss of 
prestige last year, and because of a prevalent conviction that county 
cricket is too much of a business. It was alsosomewhat exaspera- 
ting to the public, which only cared to find new men to wipe out 
our series of national defeats, that during the first half of the season 
all the honours were going to the very veterans who had shaped so 
indifferently against the Australians. When Tyldesley and Hirst 
were performing prodigies, John Bull observed, ‘‘ Why the deuce 
could they not have done it last year ?”’ It became evident that Over 
Thirty-five could play the Rest of England, and start hot favourites. 

But the keen spirit with which the bulk of the counties were play- 
ing for victory began to tell with a community always responsive to 
sport. As new men of promise came to be noted, the crowd took once 
more to the game, as the August Bank Holiday gave solid testimony 
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at the turnstiles. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that not for 
many seasons has the County Championship been such a foregone 
conclusion. It was a case of Kent first—and, if needed, a second 
Kent eleven ahead of the others—and the rest nowhere. Therefore 
that general tension over the issue of the championship was absent. 
This undoubtedly handicapped public interest, popular though 
Kent’s success might be. 

‘‘Kentish cricket is or seems more of a sport and less of a 
business than county cricket generally, which has gone to the bad, 
much like Association football. We do not say at all that there is 
no place for the professional. What we lament is that there seems 
none for the gentleman.” Thus The Saturday Review, oblivious that 
the bulk of the best ‘‘ discoveries”’ of the year have been amateurs. 
Yet the fact remains that there is an increasing preponderance of the 
professional element in county elevens, and that this preponderance 
must be in the inverse ratio to the more sporting aspects of the game; 
because the paid element—depending on individual success for 
livelihood—cannot afford to run those risks which are the elixir of 
cricket. Often Yorkshire, Notts, and Surrey took the field with but 
one amateur ; Lancashire, Sussex, and Leicestershire with only two ; 
and Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Worcestershire, and Middlesex 
all play a far larger percentage of professionals than was the case five 
years ago. Of course, moreover, wholly professional county elevens 
are not uncommon. This calls for serious thought, because with the 
lengthening of county programmes the more notable professionals 
are bound to be sometimes rested. Several of the county captains, 
too, merely play in their official capacity, and otherwise would not 
be sources of strength to their sides. 

Prior to the season a number of important changes were 
approved by the M.C.C. Committee. The qualification of military 
players will not be lost by absence abroad on service. Thecovering 
of the pitch was permitted and carried out with varying efficiency 
on different grounds, Lord’s being particularly ineffective. The 
duration of the luncheon interval was abbreviated, umpires had to 
report themselves half an hour before the beginning of play, and, very 
wisely, for all hits dropping over the boundary six runs were allowed. 

By far the most momentous alteration was in the method of 
scoring points in the championship. It was decided to give a trial 
for one year to a method suggested by Lancashire, ‘‘ that draws and 
losses be ignored, and only matches won to count in the percentage of 
matches played.” Mr. C. E. Green observed at the Essex meeting 
that ‘‘ this would tend to brighten the game and make cricket quicker 
and keener, as every county would be out to win ’’—a truthful forecast. 
A storm of demonstrations of the mathematical fallacy of the new 
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system was soon followed by practical exhibitions, and there is no 
probability of a renewal of the plan. Next year, almost certainly, 
will be adopted the method pursued with success in the second-class 
county competition, to wit, ‘‘ five points for a win ; three points fora 
match decided on the first innings; drawn matches—i.e. matches in 
which no result on the first innings is attained—ignored.” This 
should advance the satisfactory progress to be noted in the szason 
now under review. 

A curious deadlock in the financial arrangements about the 
visit of South Africa to Australia was removed, and therefore it may 
be assumed that the triangular contest will now be tried for 1912 in 
England, though it is permissible to express a doubt whether this 
experiment will ever be repeated. 

Under these circumstances it becomes imperative to consider 
how far we have progressed in building up our national side for 1912. 
The answer must be unsatisfactory. The left-handed googlie bowler 
who, whilst he is a novelty, will carry everything before him is 
undiscovered. Nor are we nearer the two fast bowlers who may 
be pronounced essential. Neither Mr. Cowie nor Hitch can unite 
length to pace; Mr. Brearley israrelyseen. Fielder has perceptibly 
slowed down: to-day the most improved moderately fast bowler 
that we have is Jayes, who is twice as good as he was.in 1909, 
but he can only be put forward in default of a better man. 

To select an England eleven is a thankless task, and probably 
mine will find much opposition. I exclude Hirst, who on form 
must show claim, because of his general ill-luck in representative 
engagements, and where possible I give the preference to youth. 
It is with regret [ notice that the side is almost entirely drawn 
from only Kent, Surrey, and Lancashire, because the more counties 
who contribute to the representative eleven the better. However, 
here, to the best of my judgment, is my England eleven :—R. H. 
Spooner, A. Hartley, Tyldesley, Hobbs or Humphreys, K. L. 
Hutchings, Woolley, G. L. Jessop, W. C. Smith, Jayes, Strudwick, 
D. W. Carr. Twelfth man: F. R. Foster. Reserves: C. V. L. 
Hooman, Dean, or Sharp. 

From this it is pleasant to pass to my other annual selection, 
namely of the eleven of the best of those new to first-class cricket ; 
and I feel bound to say that the side looks far more potential for 
future utility than some in years gone by. Comment on individuals 
will come later, but my colts of England eleven would be, in order 
of batting: H. Knott (Kent), 1. P. S. Campbell (Surrey), E. L. Kidd 
(Middlesex), Abel (Surrey), G. H. Saville (Middlesex), R. H. Twining 
(who could keep wicket), A. L. Gibson (Essex), Booth (Yorkshire), 
J. L. S. Vidler (Sussex), A. G. Cowie (Hants), and Morfee (Kent); 
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twelfth man, Whysall (Notts). Cricketers who have made notable 
advances are Messrs. A. Hartley, C. V. L. Hooman, P. R. Le Couteur, 
and F. R. Foster, with J. W. Hearne, Shipman, Jayes, Dean, and 
W. C. Smith, who is emphatically the bowler of the year. Of 
those who excited most hope twelve months ago, a comparatively 
disappointing year must be regretfully assigned to Messrs. M. C. 
Bird and A. J. Evans, with Hobbs and Mead of Hampshire. 
Messrs. K. G. MacLeod, W. T. Gresswell, with Barnes, Hargreaves, 
and Rushby, have taken no part in big cricket. 

Great expectation had been aroused over the University match 
because early in May Oxford had defeated Kent by eight wickets ; 
and Cambridge, after beating Surrey by two wickets, were vic- 
torious over Yorkshire by nine wickets. However, neither team 
in sporting parlance ‘‘ trained on,” and Oxford v. Cambridge practi- 
cally degenerated into a one-man show. Never in the history of 
the historic encounter has an individual cricketer displayed such 
all-round superiority to the rest as the Australian Rhodes scholar, 
Mr. P. R. Le Couteur, then evinced. He scored 160 and then took 
eleven wickets for six runs each. Mr. C. V. L. Hooman also 
played beautifully for 61. Cambridge had started in sensational 
fashion, for the opening over of Mr. A. G. Cowie included a single, 
two wides, and two wickets. Blunders in the field and miserable 
lack of resolution in batting threw away the chances of the Light 
Blues, who had been considered the stronger side by the critics, 
and who were certainly equal to better things than the wretched 
exhibition they provided on this occasion. 

A more interesting match than Gentlemen v. Players at the 
Oval could not be desired, played as it was on a most difficult pitch. 
The return at Lord’s was a poor, disappointing game, characterised 
by bad batting—there were thirteen ‘“ blobs” on the card. Both 
games were won by the Players. Whereas there was a general 
desire to see new men, the selectors, Lord Hawke, Mr. H. D. G. 
Leveson-Gower, and Mr. C. B. Fry—who had individually seen 
very little cricket that summer—chose the professional side on 
approved reputation. Therefore no young player except Dean came 
in, and Rhodes was twice chosen in preference to Woolley. Among 
the amateurs more catholicity was discernible; Messrs. F. R. Foster 
and W. B. Burns both bowled well, and Mr. R. H. Spooner batted 
with much confidence. 

It is delightful to turn to the Public School matches. It is 
easy to say that no such finish as that of Eton v. Harrow took 
place last summer, but to describe the same would be impossible. 
Here was a triumph for the Eton captain, Mr. R. St. L. Fowler, 
who “obtained the highest score in each innings, and almost unaided 
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got Harrow out at the end of the day for 45, when only 55 runs were 
wanted to win. Let it be added he was backed up by superb 
fielding, and that Eton’s position had seemed to be hopeless until 
well-nigh the close of the thrilling struggle.” Though no definite 
result was obtained against Winchester, another Etonian made his 
mark, for Mr. A. I. Steel—son of Mr. A. G. Steel—took eleven 
wickets for 53 runs. Clifton v. Rugby actually ended in a tie, and 
high hopes may be entertained of the success at the University of 
the Cliftonian Mr. P. J. Richardson, a really fine bat. Rugby un- 
expectedly defeated the hitherto unbeaten Marlborough, thanks to 
two bowlers. In the first innings Mr. A. L. M. Linnington, medium 
right, took eight for 79, and in the second, Mr. P. W. Le Gros, 
fast right, captured nine for 49. The capital fielding and sporting 
spirit shown by the school elevens this year is one of the happiest 
auguries of the immediate future of the game. 

That paramount interest in first-class cricket, the County Cham- 
pionship, was practically never in doubt; for though Kent had not 
an unbeaten season, the county possessed such inexhaustible 
reserves and played in such splendid fashion that what must 
happen was obvious. Whatever the result of the match against 
the Rest of England, played in September—this article is written 
before the opening of the Scarborough Festival—there can be no 
question of the superiority of the champion county to any of the 
others. 

Woolley, after a moderate degree of success in South Africa, 
returned to be the first Kentish man who has yet been credited with 
both a thousand runs and a hundred wickets in the same season. 
Seymour, after being relegated to reserve man at Canterbury, there 
scored an almost faultless 193, and here Mr. J. R. Mason re- 
appeared as skilled as ever. Mr. D. W. Carr also proved that he 
retains his cunning as a bowler. Rumour has it that no club team 
scored sixty against him during any portion of the summer. Hum- 
phreys enjoyed a great year, and could hardly have been left out of 
any representative eleven. Mr. K. L. Hutchings is now recognised 
as the legitimate successor of Mr. A. E. Stoddart, and merits even 
that high distinction. Blythe bowled beautifully. Having never 
performed the hat trick in ten years, it was curious he should twice 
do so in seventeen days. If Fielder was not in the best of health 
Preston or Morfee were ready to replace him, and Mr. A. P. Day 
batted in most attractive fashion—a remark equally applicable to 
Mr. C. V. L. Hooman. Mr. H. Knott, of Tonbridge School, was 
distinctly the discovery of the year. Somewhat diminutive in 
stature and distinctly individual in style, he seems to have entered 
county cricket asa really finished batsman. Let it be addcd that 
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he is a splendid field. Soon the Kent team will be compared to the 
Yorkshire eleven in its zenith—a useless piece of estimation on paper. 
Yorkshire had not the reserves of Kent, who never approach the 
unbeaten record of the Northerners. With both, the quality of the 
cricket and sportsmanship displayed sets the proper standard. 

The Surrey executive still indulge in kaleidoscopic variation of 
the side put in the field, so that hardly twice consecutively did the 
same eleven turn out. Although eleven amateurs at various times 
appeared, most frequently Mr. M. C. Bird was leading ten profes- 
sionals. During quite six weeks W. C. Smith carried the side on 
his shoulders, and eventually became one of the dozen or so of 
Englishmen, all professionals, who have captured two hundred 
wickets in a summer. It has taken him a long time to eradicate 
the impression that he could only bowl on soft wickets, and 
from the pavilion he does not look nearly so difficult as he does to 
the batsman. He was the greatest bowler of the year. Only in 
August did Surrey get really dangerous. Hayward and Hayes were 
not in the best of health, Hobbs was out of form, Mr. M. C. Bird very 
uncertain, though his 76 against Kent atoned for any amount of 
failures,and Captain Bush, whowas the hero of the Lancashire match, 
was ail too rarely seen. Ducat often batted well; Harrison shapes 
beautifully ; young Abel, who has plenty of energy, by his 49 not out 
won the out match against Essex; Hitch, when he can get his 
length, bowls at a dangerous pace, and Mr. I. P. F. Campbell is an 
attractive bat. Strudwick kept wicket as superbly as ever. Apart 
from Smith the bowling was weak, and the batting in fact was not 
so good as it looked on paper. Apted enjoyed a bumper benefit in 
August, when over fifty thousand people were present to see the 
home side achieve a remarkable victory. The services of Marshal 
were dispensed with, but it is rumoured that, in addition to Rushby, 
Mr. J. N. Crawford will be back next summer. 

Lancashire enjoyed a curiously unequal season. Twice the 
county Palatine achieved the record in championship cricket of 
going in to make over four hundred and obtaining the runs. In 
both matches Sharp was the principal run-getter. When against 
Notts they obtained 403, winning by two wickets, he scored to2 and 
Tyldesley 91; and against Hampshire, when the 404 runs needed 
were obtained for the loss of five wickets, he was credited with 150 
and Makepeace 95. In his own benefit, a deservedly big one, he 
falsified custom, which is that the beneficiaire shall be personally 
unsuccessful, for he exceeded the half-century ; and here Mr. R. H. 
Spooner amassed a lovely 200 not out. In one week Lancashire 
lost only ten wickets, but twice won by an innings. Against this has 
to be set that in nine days they were twice beaten (by Surrey and 
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Notts) by four o’clock on the second day. Tyldesley, who scored 
a double century—being the third occasion in his career—against 
Hants, was head of the weekly averages almost all the year. He was 
as pre-eminent in his department as W.C. Smith with the ball. 
Mr. A. Hartley enjoyed a season of deserved triumph. He is one 
of the soundest batsmen of the day. Sharp and Mr.. Spooner 
played up totheir great reputations, and Dean bowled with much 
skill. His accuracy in conjunction with his break makes him very 
difficult. Against Northants in a single day Heap obtained fourteen 
wickets for 93 runs. As usual, Lancashire had a wealth of useful 
professional bowling, and Whitehead successfully reappeared after a 
year’s absence through illness. It is strange that young amateurs 
seem so scarce in a county where so much cricket is played. 

Considering the enforced variations of the Middlesex side, the 
record of that county is a satisfactory one, mainly due to the 
revival of the bowling of J. T. Hearne and the all-round play 
of Tarrant, who to-day has no superior, not even Hirst. J. T. 
Hearne has now taken nearly 2,700 wickets, a feat only surpassed 
by Dr. W. G. Grace; but never has his length been more beautiful 
than in his forty-third year, which is his twenty-first in active 
bowling practice. Another of the name, J. W. to wit, bids fair to 
reach the highest honours; as a bat he watches the ball well, is 
keen in the field, and bowls by no means a bad googlie. His seven 
wickets for 2 runs after lunch v. Essex was a notable feat. Tried last 
year, his advance this season is remarkable. Murrell kept wicket 
efficiently. Until August it was not altogether Mr. Warner’s year. 
He is becoming a veteran, and though he played some splendid 
innings yet he probably had more duck’s-eggs than ever before 
for Middlesex. A masterpiece against Hants deserves commemora- 
tion. Of the large number of amateurs who occasionally appeared, 
Mr. R. E. More was of much use and the Hon. R. Anson batted 
quite well. Mr. G. H. Saville in conjunction with his captain 
brought off an unexpected victory by most confident batting. 

Of Sussex there is not much good to be said because of the 
lifeless character of the cricket displayed. The new captain, Mr. 
Chaplin, and Vincett could both hit hard and did, but Mr. Heygate 
unduly curbed his fine punishing powers. Among exciting finishes 
none was more thrilling than the victory over Surrey by one wicket, 
the match ending by Vincett lifting a ball from Mr. M. C. Bird over 
the ropes for six. Vine has now scored 15,000 runs, an aggregate only 
exceeded for the county by K. S. Ranjitsinhji, Mr. C. B. Fry, and 
Killick. The elder Relf, bowling as steadily as ever, now claims over 
one thousand victims. Tate alone among Sussex cricketers has sur- 
passed this. There is plenty of bowling in the county eleven, but a 
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lamentable want of enterprise in the methods of the side. The best 
way of remedying the complaint as to lack of patronage at Brigh- 
ton would be to play in more attractive and aggressive fashion. 

Mr. C. B. Fry having written that ‘‘ county cricket is riddled 
with humbug” abstained until the Bournemouth Festival from 
appearing for Hampshire, which enjoyed its most successful season 
since it again became first class. The capital all-round cricket of 
Llewellyn and the really excellent medium-paced bowling of New- 
man were the prime factors. Mr. A. C. Johnston, scoring with great 
freedom all round the wicket, furnished batting of an enthralling 
type, and both Captain Grieg and Captain W. N. White showed 
admirable form. Mead, though not fulfilling expectations, had a 
serviceable season, and Stone of all county wicket-keepers is by far 
the best bat. A notable advance was made by G. Brown, who is a 
very determined and dangerous youngster. Few counties show more 
interesting cricket, though there is at times a tendency to collapse. 
Hampshire now plays like a very happy family, and the keenness of 
the fielding is particularly noticeable. 

Northamptonshire maintains its advance and is gradually 
acquiring more of a regular team. Supported as it is bya par- 
ticularly enthusiastic home crowd, it may be estimated that the 
best has not yet been seen of the side. The greatest success was the 
defeat of Yorkshire in the middle of July. Mr. S. G. Smith, though 
he headed the batting averages, has not been so effective with the ball. 
East and Wells increased the value of their support to the invaluable 
Thompson. It is noteworthy that only twice was the third hundred 
completed against the Midlanders, by Gloucestershire and by Lan- 
cashire ; which speaks a good deal for the pertinacity of the attack. 

Notts has had a fairly good summer and lost fewer matches 
than any other county, the best feature of which was that the side 
obtained the 274 runs set them by Lancashire. The quality of the 
attack seemed somewhat lower on paper than it proved on the pitch, 
and Hallam was dropped early, whilst Alletson also was left out in 
August. Iremonger, once a dire man to dislodge, has become trans- 
formed into a really clever bowler, forming a marked contrast to 
Wass. Mr. A. O. Jones, the brothers Gunn, Hardstaff, and Payton 
make the batting backbone, and the colt Whysall inspires much hope. 
Oates is very good with the gloves. 

Yorkshire has badly fallen from its high estate, for its almost 
wholly professional eleven now furnishes the dreariest batting, 
irritating in its tame want of initiative. Hirst stands out as a tower 
of strength, Rothery and Denton were each laid-by by accidents, 
and Newstead was omitted from the team. Rhodes and Wilson 
indulged in painful exhibitions of desultory occupation of the wicket. 
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A chief attraction was the development of Booth, who showed 
himself quite a good bat and bowls medium-paced with plenty of 
variety and some spin. Myers often rendered useful service. Bates 
fairly won the return with Essex, but Drake was disappointing. 
Lord Hawke dropped out of the side he had so often led to triumph, 
and in his absence there wasa passive ineptitude which was in pain- 
ful contrast to the glorious days of Yorkshire’s prime. 

Essex played a more regular eleven than any other county, 
therefore it is surprising to find the side so low on the list, especially 
as one distinction was defeating Kent by 180 runs, when the 
Rev. F. H. Gillingham scored 145 andTremlin bowled irresistibly at 
theconclusion. Sometimes Essex indulged in lethargic cricket, at 
others it showed more enterprise; but only once, against Kent, was 
the third century completed. One match against Notts was lost 
solely by dropped catches. The inclusion of the cousins Gibson 
proved even more valuable than the excellent quality of their attrac- 
tive cricket, because they are just the type Essex needs. The Wyke- 
hamist is a free, fearless bat, and so is the Etonian, who is a better 
wicket-keeper than the county has had for a long time. Mr. Perrin 
was out of the team for some time, and neither Mr. Fane nor the 
Rev. F. H. Gillingham was in his luckiest vein. Mead opened the 
season well and the re-engagement of Tremlin proved a good move, 
but Reeves practically disappeared, Buckenham heading the bowling 
tables. 

Leicestershire enjoyed a triple triumph, for they beat Kent by 
III runs, with King and Jayes both away, Lancashire by six wickets, 
when Coe scored 156 not out and Shipman took ten for 134, and 
Yorkshire by 259 runs, when generally good batting was helped out 
by Jayes taking seven wickets for 57 runs. Against this has to be 
set double defeats at the hands of Derbyshire. Shipman and Astill 
are two of the youngest professionals in county cricket, and their 
bowling has been excellent. Astill’s five wickets for 8 runs against 
Warwickshire was only the best of a capital series of performances. 
Jayes, too, has trained on considerably. Coe is almost the Hirst of 
the Midlands, and Mr. C. J. B. Wood is one of the soundest batsmen 
in the country. Knight, Whitehead, and King, who has been ill, are 
all sterling run-getters. Turner shows promise, and the wicket- 
keepers, Mr. Shields and Sturman, provide another source of strength. 
Mr. V. F. S. Crawford is believed to be concluding his connection 
with the county, which is to have the benefit of a big bazaar in 
November to clear off its liabilities. 

Gloucestershire was very much Jessop and others. Some of the 
others were so good that it was regrettable they could not play more 
frequently. Langdon batted extremely well, and Dennett with the 
ball found Parker at timesa useful colleague. As for Mr. Jessop, he 
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remains as big a terror to opponents as ever, and if he “ gets going” 
has still no equal. His 165 v. Worcestershire was made in two 
hours, and off Burrows he hit 28 in one over: 4, 6, 6, 2, 4, 6. 

Warwickshire began a rejuvenescence under the captaincy of the 
old Cantab, Mr. H. J. Goodwin, and the vice-captaincy of Mr. J. H. 
Phillips, who is 6 ft. 6.in.in height. It is practically sowing time, 
and the harvest is not yet, except in the brighter cricket shown by a 
side which deserves every encouragement in the immediate future. 
Lilley, who has resigned the gloves, batted well, and Charlesworth 
was particularly good. Mr. F. R. Foster, the future captain, may 
attain national honours, for the better his opponents the better he 
bowls, and he is quite the best amateur of the year with the ball, 
besides being a capital bat. Santall was often effective, and one 
portion of an analysis against Gloucestershire merits recording: 
13 balls, o runs, and 5 wickets, including that of Mr. Jessop. 

Why Worcestershire should occupy such a lowly position con- 
sidering the ability of the side it is difficult to say, unless it was that 
individuals often failed to do themselves justice. Mr. H. K. Foster 
was never in better form with the bat, and changed his bowling with 
kaleidoscopic frequency. Mr. R. E. Foster gratified his admirers by 
making a century on his reappearance. Mr. Burns worked hard 
and was always dangerous. Arnold enjoyed quite a revival, and 
when the county played Glamorganshire Cuffe captured nine wickets 
for 5 runs. More important is the fact that for the first time a 
victory was gained over Surrey, and that by the handsome margin of 
316 runs. Hampshire and Worcestershire have taken the position 
once occupied by Somerset of playing the most spirited and 
stimulating cricket, which does not obtain as many victories as it 
merits. 

Derbyshire had a disastrous season, the one good feature of 
which was a record partnership of 283 for the ninth wicket, in less 
than three hours, against Warwickshire, when 111 were needed to 
save the single-innings defeat. The heroes of this were the new 
captain, Mr. J. Chapman, and Warren. Mr. Gilbert Curgenven 
could only play on a few occasions, and Morton with Cadman was 
really the backbone of the eleven. The two worked very hard, but 
did not receive much support from a variable side, and only scant 
encouragement from the county town. 

Of Somerset even less can be said, and it is no secret that 
Mr. Gerald Fowler regards the situation as well-nigh hopeless. If 
Mr. P. R. Johnson could play regularly it would be another matter, 
but the whole burden falls on Lewis and Robson. The veteran 
Mr. A. E. Newton kept wicket as finely as ever, but the rest is silence 
except that a nursery is to be formed under the control of Tyler. 
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Never was there a season in which the game was stimulated by 
so many exciting finishes. On the same day Sussex beat Surrey by 
one wicket, and Lancashire and Yorkshire respectively defeated 
Notts and Middlesex by two wickets. Other close finishes were 
Yorkshire’s victory over Hampshire by 6 runs, Sussex discom- 
fited Lancashire by 11, and Warwickshire Leicestershire by 22. 
Two wickets were in each case the margin of victory of Surrey over 
Middlesex, of Leicestershire over Sussex, of Middlesex over Essex, 
and of Cambridge over Surrey ; then Surrey beat Essex by three 
wickets, and there was the same difference in Middlesex over Essex, 
and Lancashire over Leicestershire. Worcestershire defeated Essex 
by only one wicket. These grand finishes are the very cream of 
cricket. The largest totals include :— 


Kent v. Gloucestershire . . 607 for 6 wickets in five hours. 
Lancashire v. Somerset . 558 
Worcestershire v. Hants . 511 
Warwickshire v. Derbyshire . 504 
Kent v. Middlesex . 500 


More agreeable is it to turn to the sporting success of ball over 
bat, all gained by professionals i in one innings. 

W. C. Smith in both matches of Surrey v. Northants ceed 
25 wickets for 76 runs, and 6 for 16 against Middlesex. 


Astill v. Warwickshire . ; . 5 wickets for 8 runs. 
Buckingham v. Worcestershire . 8 40 
Heap v. Northants : 49 
Hearne J. T., v. Worcestershire. ‘ 34 
Hirst v. Leicestershire . : ‘ 23 
Huggins v. Somerset . 15 
Iremonger v. Essex (return) . ; 7 

Killick v. Essex. 10 
Wass v. Surrey. 37 


A review of the past season must conclude on a satisfactory 
note that justifies an optimistic outlook for the future. Solong as 
first-class cricket is played in the first-class fashion exhibited by 
most of the county elevens there need be no hesitation in prophe- 
sying a rich return of popularity for the national game. 
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PIG SHOT NEAR TAI-YUAN-FU 


HUNTING IN NORTH CHINA 
THE WILD BOAR 


BY ARTHUR DE CARLE SOWERBY 


In the provinces of Shansi, Shensi, and Kansu there exist many 
large tracts of wild and mountainous country, sparsely populated 
with poverty-stricken farmers and musk hunters, who manage to 
obtain a meagre living by the tilling of the stony soil, or by the 
arduous hunting of the fast disappearing musk deer. Great forests 
of pine, larch, and spruce clothe the higher mountains; rugged 
peaks tower thousands of feet into the air. The lower slopes are 
for the most part bare or under cultivation. It is in these desolate 
regions that the hunter finds the wild pig, leopard, wolf, stag, 
roedeer, and smaller game of many descriptions. 

As yet but few white men have invaded these stretches of 
wilderness, for it necessitates days, and sometimes weeks, of hard 
overland travel before the hunter finds himself in the land of game. 
For the past few years it has been my lot to travel and hunt 
throughout these provinces, and a description of the game and 
methods of chase, together with a few personal anecdotes, may 
interest the reader. 

Among the foremost animals throughout these regions is the 
wild boar, a fine representative of the genus sus. This pig is a 
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large, powerful, and active animal with good tusks, equalling those 
borne by its European and Indian cousins. The mountainous 
nature of the country in which the pig is found makes pig-sticking 
either on foot or with horses impossible. Thus the only means left 
to the hunters of North China is the use of firearms, and that the 
sport so derived is far from being tame or easy may be gathered from 
the following narratives. 

My first acquaintance with the plucky animal was made 
early in the autumn some years ago, when a party of young men, 
foreign residents in Tai-yuan-fu, the capital of Shansi province, de- 
cided ona short trip into the mountains immediately west of that city. 
For some time I had known of the existence of pigs in this 


TEMPLE IN MOUNTAINS NEAR TAI-YUAN-FU, SHANSI, WHERE THE PARTY LIVED DURING 
THEIR STAY IN THE MOUNTAINS 


district, but so far had not been fortunate enough to meet one. 
We camped in a temple some eighteen miles from the city, at an 
altitude of 5,000 ft. The mountains here were very rugged and 
overgrown with pine and cypress; the valleys and ravines, down 
which flowed clear streams of the purest water, were filled with 
vegetation, in some places impenetrable except by pigs, whose tracks 
were numerous. 

For a week we hunted, but without success. There were 
several night alarms, but no moon being visible it was utterly im- 
possible to find the marauders, who destroyed several acres of peas 
and beans within gun-shot of our camp. 

On the afternoon of our seventh day, Mr. Cartwright, of the 
Imperial University, Tai-yuan-fu, and I shouldered our rifles and 
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sauntered off up the valleys where we had several times seen the 
tracks of pigs. | Working slowly up the stream-bed we at last came 
to a spot where it divided into two deep ravines, which were so 
densely filled with thorn shrubs that we decided to climb the ridge 
between them. Cartwright kept a look-out on one side while I 
watched the other. I had not gone more than three hundred yards 
when I heard a twig break in the ravine to my right; so, beckoning 
my companion over, we stood on the edge awaiting developments. 
Presently there was the rending of bushes, and a dark form 
began to climb the opposite side of the ravine. In the twilight we 
could not be sure that it was not a wood-cutter, so we delayed fire 


TYPICAL WILD-PIG COUNTRY 


till the creature reached the top, and for a few seconds stood revealed 
in the form of a large pig. 

Almost simultaneously our rifles rang out, and the pig 
plunged away through the bushes, to appear presently running 
diagonally up the side of a mountain. At long range we fired several 
shots, but the pig vanished over the shoulder. 

Far up the valley the long-drawn howl of a leopard told us 
that we had disturbed royal game, but we were too bent on securing 
the pig to heed the challenge. With a yell we plunged over the 
side of the ravine and forced a passage through the cruel thorns, 
which ripped and tore our flesh andclothes. We gained the opposite 
side only to find more and denser patches of thorn. 
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Having scrambled through these we were confronted with a solid 
wall of rock some fifteen feet high, up which we climbed, slipping and 
bruising our shins and knees in our excitement. There followed a 
long uphill run; but at last we gained the shoulder where the pig 
had vanished. Here we hit upon the animal’s tracks, and following 
these were led across another ravine and over a second ridge. As 
we topped the latter a wildly gesticulating wood-cutter hailed us, 
pointing the while into a small ravine full of dense shrubs and 
thorns. We approached at a run, and he began throwing stones 
into the bushes. Suddenly, with a deep-throated, coughing roar, the 


A WOOD-CUTTER WHO WAS CHARGED AND KNOCKED DOWN BY A WOUNDED BOAR 
HE SUSTAINED NO HURT, HOWEVER 


pig broke cover, charging straight at the wood-cutter and knocking 
him down. As he fell he dealt the infuriated animal a heavy blow 
upon the back with his axe, causing the huge brute to fall. In a 
flash it was on its feet again and dived back into the bushes. 

By this time we had come up to the scene of action, and 
finding a deer-path leading into the ravine I entered in the hope of 
getting in a good shot. Hardly had I done so when I perceived the 
pig coming straight at me. _I raised my rifle and fired point-blank 
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into the brute’s face, stepping aside as it rushed past. I gave it a 
final shot as it plunged once more into the ravine. Down through 
the bushes it crashed, and lay gasping at the bottom, too exhausted 
to run any farther. 

We had with us a plucky little terrier who now entered into the 
combat, but a series of shrill yelps told us that he had been too 
venturesome, and presently poor Taku dragged himself out of the 
bushes, very much bedraggled and with two gaping wounds in 
his side. 

We could not see our quarry, but every time we threw a stone 
into the bushes it replied with angry grunts. Then darkness came 
on, and we sat down to await the end, while the wood-cutter hurried 
to our camp to secure men, ropes, and lanterns. By the time he 
returned all sound from the wounded animal had ceased, so cutting 
our way into the bush we found our quarry lying dead amidst a 
confusion of broken stemsand kicked-up earth. He was carried back 
to camp, and next morning we weighed and photographed our prize. 

On examination we found that the sturdy brute had received 
two bullets in the hind-quarters, one of which smashed the hip 
bone, notwithstanding which it had run half a mile over very broken 
country. It turned the scale at 200 catties (1 catty =1}1b.). The 
lower jaw was broken by my shot as it charged me, to which fact 
poor Taku probably owed his life. 

Since then it has been my good fortune to shoot many pigs, 
both large and small, most of which have shown great prowess and 
have given me a hard run before finally succumbing to the effects of 
soft, heavy-bore bullets. 

On a recent expedition up the valley of the Fen River, a large 
tributary of the Yellow River, which drains Western Shansi, I brought 
to bag five very nice pigs, one of which weighed 230 catties and 
measured 6 ft. 2 in. It was the leader of a large sounder of fif- 
teen pigs. I was hunting these pigs for four days in high rugged 
and forest-clad mountains before I finally sighted them one evening 
in a field. My first shot hit the hoary old leader, which broke away 
from the rest of the sounder, and after running a quarter of a mile 
with me in pursuit fell with a shot through its vitals. 

Another pig shot in the same country gave mea hard run of 
upwards of two miles. On this particular occasion, accompanied by 
a native hunter, I had been following the trail of a wounded tusker 
that had come into collision with my trapper the night before. Here 
and there spots of blood marked the trail, but presently these ceased, 
and at last we lost it in a stony valley-bottom. While working a 
wood on the side of the valley in search of the lost trail, we ran 
across another and fresher one. I decided to follow the new trail. 
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It led us over the top of a high ridge and down into a dense patch of 
hazel scrub. Hardly had we entered this when the sound of move- 
ment ahead of us set us on the alert, and presently a fine pig was 
seen rapidly ascending the opposite slope. I fired several shots 
before the pig cleared the top of the ridge, then scrambling down 
through the bush we climbed the opposite almost vertical slope. At 
the top, which was several hundred feet from the bottom, we found 
a tell-tale spot of blood. 

Pushing on along the trail, which was dimly discernible over the 
grassy slopes, we skirted the top of another long ravine, crossed a 
second ridge, and once more found ourselves in hazel scrub dotted 
over with spreading pines. .A hollow grunt and the sound of 
stampeding hoofs through the underbrush told us that we had once 


TWO DAYS’ BAG 


more come up with our quarry. Breathlessly I awaited a sight of 
the pig, and shortly saw it ascending the opposite slope, which was 
even higher than the first. A second fusillade followed, but the 
violent exertions of the chase had unsteadied my aim, and an agony 
of disappointment seized me as my coveted quarry rapidly made his 
way upwards towards the sheltering scrub-oak. At last a shot told, 
and the pig collapsed with a shattered hind-leg. I thought the chase 
was ended; but no! the pig once more regained its feet, and with 
hardly abated pace gained the friendly scrub-oak and vanished. 
Once more followed the headlong plunge downhill and the 
heart-breaking upward climb. On gaining the top we were at a loss 
to know which way to turn, for our quarry’s trail was mixed up with 
half a dozen others. Selecting two of the freshest I sent the hunter 
along one while I took the other. Mine led along the hillside 
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through a pine-wood. Presently a splotch of blood sent me at a 
run along the trail, and at last I came up with the pig, which stood 
watching me some twenty yards uphill. His wicked little eyes 
gleamed with rage, but before he could make up his mind to charge I 
dropped him with a bullet in the neck just behind the ear. 

This pig had received a wound in the hind-quarters when 
sighted which in itself must ultimately have proved fatal. In addi- 
tion to this wound, one front foot had a ball lodged firmly in the 
bone, and the right hind-leg had been shattered. With all these 
wounds it almost made good its escape. 

Perhaps the finest piece of sport I have experienced while after 
this splendid animal was early in the spring, when three of us, E. H. 
Cartwright, E. T. Nystrom, both from the Imperial University, and 


TWO LARGE PIGS SHOT BY THE AUTHOR (ON RIGHT) AND E. T. NYSTROM (ON LEFT) 
18 MILES FROM TAI-YUAN-FU, CAPITAL OF SHANSI—CHINESE SERVANT STANDING 
IN FOREGROUND 


myself, once more decided on a few days’ hunt in the country west of 
Tai-yuan-fu. Taking a supply of provisions and our tents, we 
headed for the district mentioned in the first narrative. We pitched 
our camp on the side of the valley where Cartwright and I had 
secured our first pig. A short excursion that evening failed to 
disclose any pigs, so Cartwright and I decided on an early rise and 
hunt before breakfast next morning. 

Long before daylight we were astir and on our way to a spot 
where we had seen pig rootings the day before. The morning sun 
found us hot on the freshly-made trail of a medium-sized pig. A 
glorious scene was revealed as the rosy beams of light chased away 
the lurking shadows. 
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The wild peach was in full bloom, covering the mountains with 
a cloudy whiteness, while the pines were resplendent in their fresh 
spring coats of emerald. Hares skipped among the bushes, offering 
tempting marks for our rifles, and in every direction we could hear 
the call of the cock pheasant. 

We paid little heed to all these, devoting our energies to working 
out the somewhat difficult trail, and were slowly descending the 
end of a ridge, when suddenly a pig was sighted emerging from the 
bushes at the bottom of the valley. 

A rapid shot from my rifle, hitting the pig in the ear, caused it 
to dive back into the bushes and vanish from my sight. The crack 
of Cartwright’s rifle told me that the pig was still in view. Hurry- 
ing rcund the shoulder of the ridge I was in time to see the creature 


CAMP IN TIE MOUNTAINS—E. H. CARTWRIGHT ON RIGHT, A. DE C. SOWERBY ON LEFT 
150 LB. PIG SHOT BY E. H. CARTWRIGHT IN FOREGROUND 


rolling over and over, with a bullet neatly placed in its forequarters. 
A second shot from Cartwright ended the struggle. We returned in 
triumph to camp with a fine 150 Ib. pig. 

After a hearty breakfast we continued our hunt, but with no 
more success that day. As the first grey light of dawn crossed the 
valley and stole into the tents we awoke, yawned, and called for tea. 
By the time we were dressed tea was ready, and while drinking it 
we discussed our plan of action, presently starting off down the 
valley. 

Cartwright crossed over to the opposite ridge, and was soon 
lost to view. Nystrom and I continued down the valley for about a 
mile, and presently ran across the fresh tracks of a large pig. We 
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followed these with all speed, but the trail grew difficult, and was 
finally lost in some thick grass in hard ground. 

While I was trying to pick up the trail again, Nystrom walked 
round scanning the valley in all directions. As he approached a 
small ravine full of scrub and thorn bushes two enormous pigs 
scrambled out. The report of his rifle brought me running to the 
scene, where I caught sight of a huge black pig rushing round the 
end of a small ridge. I cut across this ridge and came upon him 
standing in a listening attitude some seventy-five yards away. My 
first shot, hitting him in the chest, dropped him. The huge brute, 
loudly bellowing, tried desperately to rise as I approached. He 


LARGE PIG SHOT BY A. DE C. SOWERBY, EIGHTEEN MILES WEST OF TAI-YUAN-FU 


Total length 6 ft. 5 in., height at shoulder 2 ft. 84in., 56 in. round chest, length of lower tusk 9} in. 
Weight over 300 lb. 


scrambled to his feet, took a few steps, whirled round, and rolled 
down the hill dead. 

At that moment I heard the report of Nystrom’s “savage” 
once more, and, looking up, descried the second pig about 150 yards 
away rapidly ascending the opposite slope. It presented a splendid 
chance, and we fired several shots. That some of these found their 
mark we could easily see, but it was a bullet from Nystrom’s gun, 
taking the pig in the withers and breaking both front legs, which 
stopped its frantic career along the slope. My next bullet found the 
pig’s heart, and the heavy animal came crashing to the bottom of 
the valley. 

The only remaining. tusk of this brute measured 9g} in., 
and in body measurements it exceeded anything I had ever seen. 
Its total length, allowing for the tail, half of which was missing, was 
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6 ft. 5in., and it stood 2 ft. 8}in. at the shoulder. The accompany- 
ing photographs, which were taken soon after the kill, will give 
some idea of the size of this fine animal. 

The wild pig is comparatively plentiful, but its nocturnal habits 
render it a difficult animal to find. One has to be prepared for days 
of hard climbing and long tramps over the roughest country without 
success, and it is only by dint of perseverance and determination, 
equal to that of the wild pig itself, that one can hope finally to secure 
this magnificent quarry. Needless to say, the shooting of a good- 
sized tusker makes up for days of toil and hardship. 

That pig-shooting is not without its spice of danger may be 
judged from the fact of a wounded pig, having charged its pursuers, 
knocking down three, who were saved from its formidable tusks 
only by their thickly-wadded clothes. In one place I heard of a 
native hunter who was turned upon and ripped almost to pieces by 
a wounded boar. 

Once when hunting my beaters came upon a sounder of six to 
eight pigs. I was below them, and the whole herd broke cover and 
came thundering down upon me like a squadron of cavalry. Fortu- 
nately for me, the leaders swerved to right and left, being bent on 
escape rather than attack. The rest of the sounder followed suit, 
and I picked one off as it passed within a few feet of me. 


A sow with young will attack without any provocation, but as 
her tusks are small she can do little harm unless she succeeds in 
knocking down her opponent and trampling him under foot, when 
her sharp hoofs, backed by 300 lb. of bone and muscle, will do great 
damage. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


EcuoeEs OF Sport. By Hilda Murray (of Elibank). With Some 
Illustrations from Friendly Cameras. Foulis: London and 
Edinburgh. 


It is a little surprising to find enthusiasm for sport in the wife 
of the Radical Whip, one of the bitterest representatives of the 
Ministry which, it was supposed, entertained a strong antagonism 
to what Mrs. Murray ventures to call ‘‘ the best and purest enjoyment 
in the world, that of healthy outdoor sport.”” Her own enjoyment 
of it is manifest. When the author was only fourteen years old, her 
father, she tells us, gave her a twenty-bore gun; indeed he had taught 
her to ride, drive, fish, and shoot before she was twelve; and she 
recalls her wild excitement and delight at shooting her first rabbit at 
thirty yards out of the drawing-room window. Recurring to her father, 
Mrs. Murray writes: ‘‘ This was a favourite dodge of his, to pop at 
the rabbits from the windows. He kept his silver flute and a pea 
rifle in his bedroom; in the early morning he would gently open 
wide the window and play dulcet tunes, such as ‘ Rousseau’s Dream’ 
and ‘ Robin Adair,’ which he declared lured the rabbits out to listen 
to this modern Orpheus; the pea rifle then took the flute’s place and 
poor bunny lay dead.” 

Like many modern devotees of sport, Mrs. Murray is also a 
naturalist. We entirely agree with her that ‘‘it is an absorbing 
occupation to wait and watch for any animal or bird; above all as 
to do it successfully the watcher must be unobserved by the watched. 
To come to the stubbles without a small Zeiss glass is to lose half 
the interest; part of the fun is to watch the birds through it. One 
learns much of their wonderful instinct and quaint ways, especially 
their unerring sense of danger at the slightest sound or sight of any- 
thing betokening the presence or approach of a foe,human or animal.” 

Mrs. Murray gives graphic descriptions of all the sports which, 
as she tells us, she was taught to follow when achild. She has 
fished at home and abroad, and, needless to say, lost the hugest 
monsters into which she ever got fast; though it was her companion 
who, having hooked something at Gairloch one day, declared that 
she was ‘‘either pulling up the bed of the sea or a whale.” ‘‘ She 
hauled and pulled till at last an enormous fish appeared. ‘It’sa 
giant saithe,’ exclaimed the skipper, and dashed to the rescue to help 
her pull it into the boat. Just as the brute’s head was over the gun- 
wale the hook broke, and it slipped back into the sea. So exhausted 
was it, however, with its journey of fifteen fathoms upwards, that it 
lay floating on its back, maddeningly just out of our reach. Alas! 
we had neither gaff nor even boathook. The skipper struck it with 
an oar further to stun it; Malcolm tore at the anchor and started 
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reversing the engine to try and back down on it, but just as he got 
the anchor up the fish gave a recovering wriggle, rolled over on its 
stomach, and disappeared, followed by our wails and howls of rage 
and disappointment.” The author defends her pursuit. To kill an 
animal by instantaneous means is no cruelty, she asserts; the bird or 
beast that dies in an instant by gun or rifle does so with no pain 
compared to what it would endure in the natural process, or at the 
will of some animal of prey. The photographs ‘“ from friendly 
cameras” are for the most part very good. One of them, as it 
happens, called ‘‘ Twins,” representing a couple of fine salmon, 
taken by Lord Onslow, appeared in this magazine some years ago. 


Tue Brack Bear. By William H. Wright, Author of ‘‘ The Grizzly 
Bear.”’ Illustrated from photographs by the Author and 
J. B. Kerfoot. London: T. Werner Laurie. 1Ig10. (6s.) 


Close on half this book is taken up with the story of Ben, who 
must have been one of the most quaint and entertaining of pets. 
Ben was a little black bear. Mr. Wright and his companions were 
out in the woods one day when one of them killed Ben’s mother, 
and then, after infinite trouble, captured her three cubs, Ben falling 
to the author's lot. The little fellows—the largest of them, he says, 
would not have weighed over 5 lb.—had looked half dead with 
cold and misery, though they made a desperate struggle for freedom, 
the circumventing of which the author amusingly describes; and 
probably Ben would not have taken such pains to escape if he had 
known what a good time he was going to have. He took kindly to 
his captor after a while, and they invented all sorts of games. His 
food in camp was flour and water, a little sugar, and condensed 
milk; he did not care about meat, and would eat his frying-pan 
food or bread in preference to deer or moose flesh. The only meat 
he would touch, indeed, was grizzly bear, of which, however, he 
would only take a little. ‘Although he occasionally consented to 
dine on bear meat,” the author says, ‘‘he showed unmistakable 
signs of temper whenever a new bearskin was added to our growing 
pile of pelts. On these occasions, even before the hide was brought 
to camp, we would find him on our return in a towering rage. No 
amount of coaxing would induce him to take a romp. He would 
retreat beneath his moose-skin house, and we could hear him strike 
the ground, champ his doors, and utter his blowing ‘whoofs.’ I 
was never able to make out whether he resented, or was made fearful 
by, the killing of his kind, or whether it was the smell of the grizzly, 
of which the black bear is more or less afraid, that affected him. 
He still remembered his mother, and on every occasion when he 
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could get to our pile of bear hides he would dig out her skin—the 
only black bear skin in the lot—sniff it all over, and lie on it till 
dragged away. Indeed, he seemed to mourn so much over it, even 
whimpering and howling every time the wind was in the right 
direction for him to smell it, that we finally had to keep this hide 
away from the camp.” 

The description of Ben’s construction of his residence is very 
remarkable. He had never seen a bear’s den except that which he 
left as a tiny cub the day his mother was killed, but he knew by 
instinct just what sort of a place he wanted to live in. ‘‘ He 
evidently regarded the work as a most serious and important under- 
taking,” Mr. Wright says, ‘‘and I watched his labours with much 
interest. He devoted several hours each day to shaping his cave, 
and at times would break suddenly away in the very middle of a 
romp and hurry to his digging. If I caught him by his short tail 
and dragged him out of the hole he would rush back to his work as 
soon as released. I even enlarged the entrance, so that I could 
crawl in and watch him work, and on one or two occasions I under- 
took to help him; but while he would not resent this, my work did 
not seem to please him, as he moved the dirt which I had dug and 
resettled it to please himself.””’ Having made his den Ben started to 
furnish it. Finding some cast-off clothing he dragged it in, and 
having arranged it to his satisfaction, hurried out to look for more. 
Once he came back dragging a fine cashmere shawl which he had 
pulled off a clothes line where one of the neighbours had hung it to 
air. Ben played the piano. He used to stand up, touch the keys 
gently, then draw back and listen as long as the vibration lasted. 
One of his particular pleasures was to be dragged about on his back 
by a rope which he held fast in his teeth. He never tired of this 
sport, and would get his rope and pester you until you gave him a 
drag to get rid of him. Among his toys was ten or twelve feet of 
old garden hose. His master used sometimes to put his mouth to 
one end and call through it, whereupon Ben seated himself squarely 
on the ground and held one eye to the opening to see where the 
sound came from. He always sat down when he wanted to think 
anything out, and one thing which caused him a great deal of thought 
was a mirror. He could never understand where the other bear 
kept himself. Altogether it will be perceived the story of Ben is 
quite delightful. 

The other half of the book is devoted to black bears generally. 
One peculiarity the author noticed was that the black bear does not, 
as the grizzly does, talk to her cubs all the time. A grizzly will 
walk about in the woods with two or three cubs, carrying on what 
appears to be a connected conversation. The black bear is silent 
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except in a case of danger or emergency. It is rather curious that 
after hibernation black bears have for a day or two small, if any, in- 
clination for food. They eat a little of the tender grass shoots, 
where the snow is gone and the early vegetation has begun to sprout ; 
but gradually their appetites return and they make up for lost time. 
Grizzlies are expert fishermen. Mr. Wright says he has seen one 
toss seventeen big salmon out of a stream in less than an hour, and 
after eating what he wanted bury the rest for a future meal. Black 
bears only fish occasionally and in very shallow water. They have 
not the patience to wait, as the grizzly does, and they make no 
attempt to preserve what is left. It is difficult to imagine that any- 
one can know more of bears than the author of this book, and it 
will be gathered from what has been said how fascinatingly he 
describes them. The photographs are excellent. 


GROUSE AND GROUSE Moors. By George Malcolm, F.S.I., and 
Aymer Maxwell. With 16 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
by Charles Whymper, F.Z.S. London: Adam and Charles 
Black. 1910. (12s.) 


Much has been written about grouse of late years, but there was 
room for this book, which seems to include everything that can 
interest those who desire to know all about the birds in question. 
Mr. George Malcolm treats of moors, of ‘‘ The Grouse in Relation 
to Heather,” and there is a chapter on that much-discussed subject, 
the diseases of grouse; for he protests that to speak of “grouse 
disease” as if there were but one is to be wide of the mark. He 
reviews the investigations of the Committee which was appointed to 
examine the subject. Enemies of sport have much to say about 
what they regard as the evils of preservation and of what is done in 
furtherance of shooting. It is well recognised, however, by those who 
care to inquire, that the moors and forests of Scotland could, except 
in very rare instances, be utilised for no other purpose than that to 
which they are turned. The amount of money put into circulation 
by grouse-shooting is little realised. It was not until the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century had well advanced that the letting of 
shootings can be traced, and up to the middle of the century the rents 
were insignificant. We are told that instances might be quoted of 
early rents which have increased tenfold, and in one case, which 
Mr. Malcoim says is well known to him, the appreciation in less than 
a century has for many years been thirty times the original price. 
He gives figures which are extremely interesting. It is calculated 
that in Scotland 3,354 shootings are either regularly let or reserved 
by their owners. Of these 3,157 are grouse and general shooting, 
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197 deer forests. The figures, according to his estimate, are as 
follows :— 


Average rent of 3,157 grouse and general shootings at . 
£250 each 789,250 
Average expenses of 3,157 and “ 
Average rent of 197 deer forests at £800 . 
Averages expenses of 197 deer forests at £800 a 


Add amount of excise revenue in year 1908-9 for gun 
and game licences issued in Scotland. 34,229 


Total of ordinary expenditure . £1,927.929 


In addition to this there are, of course, the fisheries. Rents 
derived from these in Scotland are put at £200,000 a year. 

Mr. Maxwell’s contribution is no less excellent. We entirely 
agree with his regret that, valuable as the results of driving have been, 
the modern system should tend to produce men who shoot constantly 
and well throughout the season, are reckoned as good shots, but 
remain in complete ignorance of what should be, if not the main- 
spring, at least the most fascinating by-product, of sport, the closer 
study of wild animals in their natural surroundings. Many of his 
hints and suggestions must prove of the greatest service to young 
sportsmen, and indeed to older hands whose methods have a ten- 
dency to become slack. It is most desirable, for instance, to unload 
your gun and leave it in the butt when going out to pick up birds. 
Mr. Maxwell admits that it is trying to see a wounded bird get up 
and go away when it could easily have been stopped by the gun, 
but he points out that shooting around the butts after a drive, 
with so many people about, can never be really safe. 

The truth of the following description will be recognised: “ It 
must be confessed that all the advice given on shooting driven 
grouse, the precepts to keep cool and steady, never to get flustered, 
and to choose this bird or that bird to fire at, are but counsels of 
perfection to the novice. The flight of driven grouse is most 
disconcerting to those unversed in their ways—you think you are 
keeping a close look-out, when suddenly a bird appears within a 
yard of your nose, having apparently come from nowhere, or you 
will see them a long way in front, a long dark line against the 
heather, and before you know where you are they will have silently 
and rapidly swept over your head and vanished into space, leaving 
you with a smoking gun and empty chambers, supremely conscious 
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that you haven't ruffled a single feather, but without the vaguest 
notion as to which bird in particular you honoured with your atten- 
tions. But for goodness’ sake do not get disheartened by want of 
success at first. You may scarcely touch a bird the first few days, 
but with ordinary eyesight, guns that fit you, and keenness to learn, 
it can only be a question of time; the issue is beyond doubt. You 
may never perhaps be able to take your right and left out of the 
covey going fifty or sixty miles an hour down wind—a feat to accom- 
plish which with any certainty is reserved for the happy few who 
have the natural advantages of hand, eye, and arm working in perfect 
unison. But without soaring to such heights you may feel assured 
that, despite initial failure, you will with a little practice soon attain 
to the moderate standard where most of us have to be perforce 
content to remain, able to kill your fair share of the bag under 
normal conditions.”” Common sense and comprehensive knowledge 
of the sport distinguish all that Mr. Maxwell writes. Mr. Whym- 
per’s pictures are charmingly suggestive. 


MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES AT HOME AND ABROAD. By George D. 
Abraham. Illustrated. London: Methuen & Co. 1IgtIo. 


If enthusiasm can be engendered by a book, this volume by 
Mr. Abraham should make its readers keen to emulate his example. 


“Why do you climb? Is it worth the risk?” friends ask him, he 
says, and he ardently replies, ‘‘ Yes! a thousand times!’’ Probably 
some readers are acquainted with his work, ‘‘ The Complete Moun- 
taineer,’’ which we reviewed some time since, and if they appreciated 
that they will find the present volume equally attractive. The 
photographs must inevitably produce different impressions on dif- 
ferent people. Some will vow that nothing could ever induce them 
to run the desperate risks which men who figure in these pictures are 
incurring. Others will be eager to go and do likewise; for either a 
man is a mountaineer or he is not. The ‘‘ Adventures” have taken 
place at home and abroad. One chapter describes ‘‘ Two Famous 
Welsh Climbs” in the neighbourhood of Snowdon, to speak broadly. 
Another chapter deals with ‘‘Some Autumn Days in Skye”; but it 
is to the Alps that the book is chiefly devoted, though in yet another 
chapter called ‘‘ The Highest Climbs in the World” the author (not 
here from personal experiences) discusses the Himalayas. One of 
the illustrations shows the relative heights of different mountains, 
Snowdon with its 3,571 ft. looking trivial when compared with Mont 
Blanc, 15,792 ft., and this is little more than half as high as Mount 
Everest, 29,002 ft. The ‘‘2 feet” after the 29,000 shows a rigid 
desire for accuracy. 
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It has been known to happen that when a car returns from the works after having been repaired 
it does not run satisfactorily. The Directors of the Trafalgar Automobile Works, Ltd., 
1ga Carlyle Square, King’s Road, Chelsea, make a special point of submitting every car sent 
to them to adequate practical test before its return to the owner, so that there is assurance of 
its being in perfect order. The Company also particularly prides itself on fulfilling its 
engagements in the way of keeping time, and when a promise has been made that work will 
be completed by a certain date, reliance may be placed upon it. 

* * x * * 


Repainted golf balls at 12s. per dozen should appeal to the golfer who has to consider 
economy. Patent Colonels, Challengers, Dunlops, Zodiacs and others may be obtained at 
this cheap rate from the Surrey Athletic Agency, 41 & 42 Victoria Road, Surbiton. 

* * * * * 

Most anglers must by this time be acquainted with the Telarafia Nova introduced by 
Mr. William Robertson of 27 Wellington Street, Glasgow. The weakness and prominence of 
the knots in a salmon cast have always been a severe handicap to the salmon fisherman, 
especially in bright weather and on a clear day; but now fish under these hitherto almost 
impossible conditions may be approached with confidence. There is no greater authority on 
fishing than Sir Herbert Maxwell, who expresses his warm appreciation of the Telarana Nova, 
and Admiral Sir William Kennedy, K.C.B., has sent cordial commendation of it from Sweden, 


* * * 


Among automobile engineers and agents Messrs. Sydney Westall & Co., 2 Little 
Portland Street, Oxford Circus, W., rank high. Numerous testimonials show the success with 
which they are carrying out the object of their institution, to give unbiassed advice on all 
subjects in connection with motors and motoring, purchasing the most suitable cars for 
clients, which their experience and knowledge of the market enables them to do satisfactorily 


and economically. They also manage all matters connected with insurance, let cars out on 
hire, and provide efficient instruction in driving. 
* * * * * 


The valves of a new car when it leaves the works very frequently require attention in 
the course of a short time, and indeed it is essential to the smooth working of the car that all 
valves and seatings should be trued from time to time. Usually this is done in a tedious and 
unsatisfactory manner, and to obviate this the Southern Automobiles, Ltd., of 102 Westcombe 
Hill, Blackheath, S.E., have introduced their valve seater and truer. The seat and valve may 
by its use be trued in a few minutes, with the result that the face joints will hold petrol, which 
is perhaps the severest test possible. Simple instructions for use are given with the instrument, 
and cutters forall the principal makes of cars are kept in stock. The Southern Automobiles, 
Ltd., have various other inventions which tend to make things smooth and pleasant. 

* * * * * 

Some of the leading motor-car companies, including the Argylls, Leyland Motors, Rover 
Company, and Vauxhall Motors, bear testimony to the complete success of the Okill Pressure 
Indicator, which the Argylls go so far as to describe as invaluable to them. It is invented by 
Mr. J. Okill, M.I.A.E., he having failed to find any really accurate instrument on the market. 
The use of motor cars has !ed to an extraordinary increase in mechanical knowledge on the 
part of many users, and the serviceability of this indicator will readily be understood and 
appreciated by educated motorists. It is supplied by Messrs. Taylors, All Saints Street Works, 
Bolton. 

* * * * * 

A new patent alarm watch has lately been issued by the General Watch Company, 
193-197 Regent Street, W., under the title of the ‘‘ Revey.”” The watch has first of all to be wound 
in the ordinary way, and there is a special gilt hand to be set at the time when it is desired 
that the alarm should be given. It is a perfect timekeeper apart from the use of the alarm, 
which of course is only employed when wanted. The bell, made of the finest silver steel, has 
a'particularly clear sound which lasts for half a minute. 

* * * * * 

Messrs. Barr’s bulb catalogue will as usual be welcome to the majority of gardeners and 
lovers of flowers. An alphabetical list makes reference to it simple. Messrs. Barr’s tulips 
are too well known to need commendation. The catalogue contains lists of hardy spring and 
summer flowering bulbs, including anemones, crocuses, gladioli, hyacinths, irises, lilies, 
montbretias, muscari, and indeed every possible variety. Drawings of many of these are 
included. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the October competition will be announced in the 
December issue. 


THE AUGUST COMPETITION 


The prize in the August competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. E. A. Payne, Cape Town; Mrs. 
P. C. Hansson, Lungchow, South China; Mr. Joshua Keyms, Cork ; 
Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Major A. J. O’Brien, Kew, Surrey ; 
Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County; Mr. J.C. Bristow- 
Noble, Rookwood, Warnham, Horsham; Mr. D. J. W. Edwardes, 
The Bank House, Salisbury; Mr. G. Romdenne, Prussels; and 


Mr. Vaughan T. Paul, Penzance. 
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FOOTBALL AT NEWLANDS, CAPE TOWN 
Photograph by Mr. E. A. Payne, Cape Town 


TRAVELLING ON WEST RIVER, PROVINCE OF KWANGSI, SOUTH CHINA 


The rafis, those commonly used by the natives, consist of four bamboo poles lashed 
together. They are rather unsteady, but wonderfully buoyant 


Photograph by Mrs. P. C. Hansson, Lungchow, S. China 
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WINNING THE YAWL RACE, DOWNINGS REGATTA, CO. DONEGAL 
Photograph by Mr. D. J. W. Edwardes, The Bank House, Salisbury 


ELAND FAMILY AT THE DRAKENSBERG, WITH THE ‘' CHAMPAGNE CASTLE,” 
I2,000 FT., IN BACKGROUND 


Photograph by Mrs. Hamm, Estcourt, Natal 
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HOCKEY AT BRUSSELS 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


A RELIEF MAN ASCENDING THE TOWER OF THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE 
DURING A GALE 
Photograph by Mr. Vaughan T. Paul, Penzarce 
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